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NOTES ON 
E. E. CUMMINGS’ LANGUAGE 


N his four books of verse, his play, and the autobiographi- 
cal Enormous Room, Mr. Cummings has amassed a special 
vocabulary and has developed from it a special use of lan- 
guage which these notes are intended to analyse and make 
explicit. Critics have commonly said, when they understood 
Mr. Cummings’ vocabulary at all, that he has enriched 
the language with a new idiom; had they been further inter- 
ested in the uses of language, they would no doubt have 
said that he had added to the general sensibility of his time. 
Certainly his work has had many imitators. Young poets 
have found it easy to adopt the attitudes from which Mr. 
Cummings has written, just as they often adopt the super- 
ficial attitudes of Swinburne and Keats. The curious thing 
about Mr. Cummings’ influence is that his imitators have 
been able to emulate as well as ape him; which is not so fre- 
quently the case with the influence of Swinburne and Keats. 
Mr. Cummings is a school of writing in himself; so that it is 
necessary to:state the underlying assumptions of his mind, 
and of the school which he teaches, before dealing with the 
specific results in poetry of those assumptions. 
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It is possible to say that Mr. Cummings belongs to the 
anti-culture group; what has been called at various times 
vorticism, futurism, dadaism, surrealism, and so on.! Part 
of the general dogma of this group is a sentimental denial of 
the intelligence and the deliberate assertion that the unin- 
telligible is the only object of significant experience. These 
dogmas have been defended with considerable dialectical 
skill, on the very practical premise that only by presenting 
the unintelligible as viable and actual per se can the culture 
of the dead intelligence (Brattle Street, the Colleges, and the 
Reviews) be shocked into sentience. It is argued that only by 
denying to the intelligence its function of discerning quality 
and order, can the failures of the intelligence be overcome; 
that if we take things as they come without remembering 
what has gone before or guessing what may come next, and 
if we accept these things at their face value, we shall know 
life, at least in the arts, as it really is. Nothing could be more. 
arrogant, and more deceptively persuasive to the childish 
spirit, than such an attitude when held as fundamental. 
It appeals to the intellect which wishes to work swiftly and is 
in love with immediate certainty. A mind based on it ac- 
cepts every fragment of experience as final and every notion 
as definite, yet never suffers from the delusion that it has 
learned anything. By an astonishing accident, enough 
unanimity exists among these people to permit them to 
agree among themselves; to permit them, even, to seem 
spiritually indistinguishable as they appear in public. 

The central attitude of this group has developed, in its sec- 
taries, a logical and thoroughgoing set of principles and hab- 


1 The reader is referred to the late numbers of the now defunct transition for a 
serial and collaborative expression of the latest form which this group has assumed: 
the Battle of the Word. 
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its. In America, for example, the cause of the lively arts has 
been advanced against the ancient seven; because the lively 
arts are necessarily immediate in appeal and utterly transi- 
tory. Thus we find in Mr. Cummings’ recent verse and in his 
play Him the side show and the cabaret set up as “inevitable” 
frames for experience. Jazz effects, tough dialects, tough 
guys, slim hot queens, barkers, fairies, and so on, are made 
into the media and symbols of poetry. Which is proper enough 
in Shakespeare where such effects are used ornamentally or 


for pure play. But in Cummings such effects are employed as 
ye very mainstay of the poetry. There is a 


continuous effort to escape the realism of the intelligence in 
/ favour of the realism of the obvious. What might be stodgy 
/ or dull because not properly worked up into poetry is re- 
placed by the tawdry and by the fiction of the immediate. 
It is no great advantage to get rid of one set of flabby gen- 
eralities if the result is merely the immersion of the sensibility 
in another set only superficially less flabby. The hardness 
of the tough guy is mostly in the novelty of the language. 
There is no hardness in the emotion. The poet is as far from 
the concrete as before. By denying the dead intelligence and 
putting on the heresy of unintelligence, the poet only suc- 
ceeds in substituting one set of unnourished conventions for 
another. What survives, with a deceptive air of reality, is 
a surface. That the deception is often intentional hardly ex- 
cuses it. The surface is meant to clothe and illuminate a real 
substance, but in fact it is impenetrable. We are left, after 
experiencing this sort of art, with the certainty that there was 
nothing to penetrate. The surface was perfect; the deceit was 
childish; and the conception was incorrigibly sentimental: all 
because of the dogma which made them possible. 
If Mr. Cummings’ tough-guy poems are excellent examples 
ee 
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of this sentimentality, it is only natural that his other poems 
— those clothed in the more familiar language of the lyric — 
should betray even more obviously, even more perfectly, the 
same fault. There, in the lyric, there is no pretence at hard- 
ness of surface. We are admitted at once to the bare emotion. 
What is most striking, in every instance, about this emotion is 
ie face chats esate as ee alla Clee 
cee 0) ést knowledge of it must be, finally, 
guess. It is not an €motion resulting from the poem; 
Peto before the pc poem began and is a result of the poet’s 
rivate life. Besides its inspiration, every element in th in the poem, 
aaa Anal meaning as well, must be taken at face value or 
not at all. This is the extreme form, in poetry, of romantic 
egoism: whatever I experience is real and final, and whatever 
I say represents what I experience. Such a dogma is the natu- 
ral counterpart of the denial of the intelligence. 

Our interest is not in the abstract principle, but in the re- 
sults of its application in poetry. Assuming that a poem 
should in some sense be understood, should have a meaning 
apart from the poet’s private life, either one of two things 
will be true about any poem written from such an attitude 
as we have ascribed to Mr. Cummings. Either the poem will 
appear in terms so conventional that everybody will under- 
stand it — when it will be flat and no poem at all; or it will 
appear in language so far distorted from convention as to be 
inapprehensible except by lucky guess. In neither instance 
will the poem be genuinely complete. It will be the notes for 
a poem, from which might flow an infinite number of possible 
poems, but from which no particular poem can be certainly 
deduced. It is the purpose of this paper to examine a few of 
the more obvious types of distortion which Mr. Cummings 
has practiced upon language. 
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The question central to such a discussion will be what kind 
of Hnesaitng oes May Cummungs post y haves WRen the 
kind of equivalence between the language and its object. 

he pursuit of such a question involves us immediately in 
the relations between words and feelings, and the relations 
between the intelligence and its field in experience — all re- 
lations which are precise only in terms themselves essentially 
poetic — in the feeling for an image, the sense of an idiom. 
Such relations may only be asserted, may be judged only ten- 
tatively, only instinctively, by what seems to be the disci- 
plined experience, but what amounts, perhaps, only to the 
formed taste. Here criticism is appreciation. But appreciation, 
even, can take measures to be certain of its grounds, and to be 
full should betray the constant apprehension of an end which 
is the necessary consequence, the proper rounding off, of just 
those grounds. In the examination of Mr. Cummings’ writ- 
ings the grounds will be the facts about the words he uses, 
and the end will be apprehended in the quality of the mean- 
ing his use of these words permits. 

There is one attitude towards Mr. Cummings’ language 
which has deceived those who hold it. The typographical pe- 
culiarities of his verse have caught and irritated public atten- 
tion. Excessive hyphenation of single words, the use of lower 
case “i,” the breaking of lines, the insertion of punctuation 
between the letters of a word, and so on, will have a possible 
critical importance to the textual scholarship of the future; 
but extensive consideration of these peculiarities to-day has 
very little importance, carries almost no reference to the 
meaning of the poems. Mr. Cummings’ experiments in ty- 
pography merely extend the theory of notation by adding to 
the number, vot to the kind, of conventions the reader must 
bear in mind, and are dangerous only because since their uses 
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cannot readily be defined, they often obscure rather than 
clarify the exact meaning. No doubt the continued practice of 
such notation would produce a set of well-ordered conven- 
tions susceptible of general use. At present the practice can 
only be “allowed for,” recognized in the particular instance, 
felt, and forgotten: as the diacritical marks in the dictionary 
are forgotten once the sound of the word has been learned. 
The poem, after all, only takes wing on the page, it persists in 
the ear.? 

Considering typographical peculiarities for our present 
purposes as either irrelevant or unaccountable, there remain 
the much more important peculiarities of Mr. Cummings’ 
vocabulary itself; of the poem after it has been read, as it is 
in the mind’s ear, as it is on the page only for reassurance and 
correction. 

If a reader, sufficiently familiar with these poems not to be 
caught on the snag of novelty, inspects carefully any score of 
them, no matter how widely scattered, he will especially be 
struck by a sameness among them. This sameness will be in 
two sorts — a vagueness of image and a constant recurrence 
of words. Since the one depends considerably upon the other, 
a short list of some of Mr. Cummings’ favourite words will be 
a good preliminary to the examination of his images. In 
Tulips and Chimneys words such as these occur frequently — 
thrilling, flowers, serious, absolute, sweet, unspeaking, utter, 
gradual, ultimate, final, serene, frail, grave, tremendous, 


2 It is not meant to disparage Mr. Cummings’ inventions, which are often excel- 
lent, but to minimize an exaggerated contemporary interest. A full discussion of the 
virtues of notation may be found in 4 Survey of Modernist Poetry by Laura Riding 
and Robert Graves (London, Heinemann, 1927), especially in Chapter III which is 
labelled: “ William Shakespeare and E. E. Cummings: A study in original punctua- 
tion and spelling.” Their point is made by printing sonnet 12g in its original notation 
beside a modern version; the point being that Shakespeare knew what he was 
doing and that his editors did not. 
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slender, fragile, skilful, carefully, intent, young, gay, un- 
timid, incorrigible, groping, dim, slow, certain, deliberate, 
strong, chiselled, subtle, tremulous, perpetual, crisp, perfect, 
sudden, faint, strenuous, minute, superlative, keen, ecstatic, 
actual, fleet, delicious, stars, enthusiastic, capable, dull, 
bright. In listing these as favourite words, it is meant that 
these words do the greater part of the work in the poems 
where they occur; these are the words which qualify the 
subject-matter of the poems, and are sometimes even the 
subjects themselves. Observe that none of them, taken alone, 
are very concrete words; and observe that many of them are 
the rather adstract, which is to say typical, zames for precise 
qualities, but are not, and cannot be, as originally important 
words in a poem, very precise or very concrete or very ab- 
stract: they are middling words, not in themselves very 
much one thing or the other, and should be useful only with 
respect to something concrete in itself. 

If we take Mr. Cummings’ most favoured word “flower”’ 
and inspect the uses to which he puts it, we should have some 
sort of key to the kind of poetry he writes. In Tulips and 
Chimneys the word “flower” turns up, to a casual count, 
forty-eight times, and in &, a much smaller volume, twenty- 
one times. We have among others the following: smile like 
a flower; riverly as a flower; steeped in burning flowers; last 
flower; lipping flowers; more silently than a flower; snow 
flower; world flower; softer than flowers; forehead a flight 
of flowers; feet are flowers in vases; air is deep with flowers; 
slow supple flower of beauty; flower-terrible; flower of thy 
mouth; stars and flowers; mouth a new flower; flower of si- 
lence; god’s flowers; flowers of reminding; dissonant flowers; 
flower-stricken air; Sunday flower; tremendous flower; speak- 
ing flower; flowers of kiss; futile flowers, etc., etc. Besides 
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the general term there is a quantity of lilies and roses, and 
a good assortment of daisies, pansies, buttercups, violets and 
chrysanthemums. There are also many examples of such 
associated words as “petals” and “blooms” and “blos- 
soms,” which, since they are similarly used, may be taken as 
alternative to flowers. 

Now it is evident that this word must attract Mr. Cum- 
mings’ mind very much; it must contain for him an almost 
unlimited variety and extent of meaning; as the mystic says 
god, or at least as the incomplete mystic repeats the name of 
god to every occasion of his soul, Mr. Cummings in some 
of his poems says flower. The question is, whether or not the 
reader can possibly have s the experience which Mr. 
Cummings has had of the word; whether or not it 1s possible 
to discern, after any amount of effort, the 2 precise ‘impact 
which Mr.-Gummings” undoubtedly feels t upon his whole ex- 
perience-wher he Uses The Word—“Flower” ‘like €very other 
word not specifically the expresston-of-a logical relation, be- 
gan life as a metaphor, as a leap from feeling to feeling, as a 
bridge in the imagination to give meaning to both those feel- 
ings. Presumably, the amount of meaning possible to the 
word is increased with each use, but only the meaning possi- 
ble. Actually, in practice, a very different process goes on. 
Since people are occupied mostly with communication and 
argument and conversation, with the erection of discursive 
relationships, words are commonly spoken and written with 
the /east possible meaning preserved, instead of the most. His- 
tory is taken for granted, ignored, or denied. Only the outsides 
of words, so’ to speak, are used; and doubtless the out- 
sides of words are all that the discursive intellect needs. But 
when a word is used in a poem it should be the sum of all its 
appropriate history made concrete and particular in the indi- 
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vidual context; and in poetry all words act as if they were so 
used, because the only kind of meaning poetry can have re- 
quires that all its words resume their full life: the full life 
being modified and made unique by the qualifications the 
words perform one upon the other in the poem. Thus even a 
very bad poem may seem good to its author, when the author 
is not an acute critic and believes that there is life in his words 
merely because there was life (and a very different sort of 
life, truly) in the feelings which they represent. An author 
should remember, with the Indians, that the reality of a word 
is anterior to, and greater than, his use of it can ever be; that 
there is a perfection to the feelings in words to which his mind 
cannot hope to attain, but that his chief labour will be toward 
the approximation of that perfection. 

We sometimes speak of a poet as a master of his words, and 
we sometimes say that a man’s poetry has been run away with 
by words — meaning that he has not mastered his words but 
has been overpowered by his peculiar experience of certain 
among them. Both these notions are commonly improper, be- 
cause they represent misconceptions of the nature of poetry 
in so far as they lay any stress upon originality, or the lack of 
it, in the poet’s use of words. The only mastery possible to the 
poet consists in that entire submission to his words which is 
perfect knowledge. The only originality of which the poet is 
properly capable will be in the choice of order, and even this 
choice is largely a process of discovery rather than of origina- 
tion. As for words running away with a poet or a poem, it 
would be more accurate to say that the poet’s zdeas had run 
away with him than his words. 

This is precisely what has occurred to Mr. Cummings in 
his use of the word “‘flower” as a maid of all work. The word 
has become an idea, and in the process has been deprived of 
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its history, its qualities, and its meaning. An idea, the intel- 
lectual pin upon which a thought is hung, is not transmissible 
in poetry as an important element in the poem and ought only 
to be employed to pass over, with the greatest possible ve- 
locity, the area. of the uninteresting (what the poet was not 
interested in). That is, in a poem whose chief intent was the 
notation of character and yet required a descriptive setting 
might well use for the description such vague words as space 
and time, but could not without making them concrete use 
such words as goodness or nobleness without the risk of 
flatness. In Mr. Cummings’ poetry we find the contrary; the 
word “flower,” because of the originality with which he 
conceives it, becomes an idea and is used to represent the 
most interesting and most important aspect of his poem. Hence 
the centre of the poem is permanently abstract and unknow- 
able for the reader, and remains altogether without qualifi- 
cations and concreteness. It is not the mere frequency of use 
that deadens the word flower into an idea; it is the kind of 
thought which each use illustrates in common. By seldom say- 
ing what flower, by seldom relating immitigably the abstract 
word to a specific experience, the content of the word van- 
ishes; it has no inner mystery, only an impenetrable surface. 

This is the defect, the essential deceit, we were trying to 
define. Without questioning Mr. Cummings, or any poet, as 
to sincerity (which is a personal attitude, irrelevant to the 
poetry considered) it is possible to say that when in any poem 
the important words are forced by their use to remain im- 
penetrable, when they can be made to surrender nothing ac- 
tually to the senses — then the poem is defective and the 
poet’s words have so far deceived him as to become ideas 
merely. Mr. Cummings is not so much writing poetry, as 


3 It should be confessed that for all those persons who regard poetry only as a 
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he is dreaming, idly ringing the changes of his reveries. 

Perhaps a small divagation may make clearer the relation 
of these remarks to Mr. Cummings’ poems. Any poetry which 
does not consider itself as much of an art and having the same 
responsibilities to the consumer as the arts of silversmithing 
or cobbling shoes — any such poetry is likely to do little 
more than rehearse a waking dream. Dreams are everywhere 
ominous and full of meaning; and why should they not be? 
They hold the images of the secret self, and to the initiate 
dreamer betray the nerve of life at every turn, not through 
any effort to do so, or because of any inherited regimen, but 
simply because they cannot help it. Dreams are like that — 
to the dreamer the maximal limit of experience. As it hap- 
pens, dreams employ words and pictorial images to fill out 
their flux with a veil of substance. Pictures are natural to 
everyone, and words, because they are prevalent, seem com- 
mon and inherently sensible. Hence, both picture and word, 
and then with a little stretching of the fancy the substance 
of the dream itself, seem expressible just as they occur — 
as things created, as the very flux of life. Mr. Cummings’ 
poems are often nothing more than the report of just such 
dreams. He believes he knows what he knows, and no doubt 
he does. But he also believes, apparently, that the words 
which he encourages most vividly to mind are those most 
precisely fitted to put his poem on paper. He transfers the 
indubitable magic of his private musings from the cell of 
his mind, where it is honest incantation, to the realm of 


medium of communication, these remarks are quite vitiated. Whatis communicated 
had best remain as abstract as possible, dealing with the concrete as typical only; 
then ‘“‘meaning” will be found to reside most clearly in the realm of ideas, and 
everything will be given as of equal import. But here poetry is regarded not at all 
as communication but as expression, as statement, as presentation of experience, 
and the emphasis will be on what is made known concretely. The question is not 
what one shares with the poet, but what one knows in the poem. 
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poetry. Here he forgets that poetry, so far as it takes a per- 
manent form, is written and is meant to be read, and that it 
cannot be a mere private musing. Merely because his private 
fancy furnishes his liveliest images, is the worst reason for 
assuming that this private fancy will be approximately ex- 
perienced by the reader or even indicated on the printed page. 

But it is unfair to limit this description to Mr. Cummings; 
indeed, so limited, it is not even a description of Mr. Cum- 
mings. Take the Oxford Book of English Verse, or any 
anthology of poems equally well known, and turn from the 
poems printed therein of such widely separated poets as 
Surrey, Crashaw, Marvell, Burns, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Swinburne, to the collected works of these poets respec- 
tively. Does not the description of Mr. Cummings’ mind at 
work given above apply nearly as well to the bulk of this 
poetry as to that of Mr. Cummings, at least on the senses’ 
first immersion? The anthology poems being well known are 
conceived to be understood, to be definitely intelligible, and 
to have, without inspection, a precise meaning. The descent 
upon the collected poems of all or of any one of these authors 
is by and large a descent into tenuity. Most of their work, 
most of any poet’s work, with half a dozen exceptions, is 
tenuous and vague, private exercises or public playthings 
of a soul in verse. So far as he is able, the reader struggles to 
reach the concrete, the solid, the definite; he must have 
these qualities, or their counterparts among the realm of the 
spirit, before he can understand what he reads. To translate 
such qualities from the realm of his private experience to the 
conventional forms of poetry is the problem of the poet; and 
the problem of the reader, likewise, is to come well equipped 
with the talent and. the taste for discerning the meaning of 
those conventions as they particularly occur. Neither the 
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poet’s casual language nor the reader’s casual interlocution 
is likely to be much help. There must be a ground common 
but exterior to each: that is the poem. The best poems take 
the best but not always the hardest reading; and no doubt it 
is so with the writing. Certainly, in neither case are dreams or 
simple reveries enough. Dreams are natural and are minatory 
or portentous; but except when by accident they fall into 
forms that fit the intelligence, they never negotiate the mira- 
cle of meaning between the poet and the poem, the poem 
and the reader. 

Most poetry fails of this negotiation, and it is sometimes 
assumed that the negotiation was never meant, by the poet, 
to be made. For the poet, private expression is said to be 
enough; for the reader, the agitation of the senses, the percep- 
tion of verbal beauty, the mere sense of stirring life in the 
words, are supposed sufficient. If this defence had a true 
premise — if the poet did express himself to his private satis- 
faction — it would be unanswerable; and to many it is so. 
But I think the case is different, and this is the real charge 
against Mr. Cummings, the poet does not ever express 
himself privately. The mind cannot understand, cannot 
properly know its own musings until those musings take some 
sort of conventional form. Properly speaking a poet, or any 
man, cannot be adequate to himself in terms of himself. 
True consciousness and true expression of consciousness 
must be external to the blind seat of consciousness — man 
as a sensorium. Even a simple image must be fitted among 
other images, and conned with them, before it is understood. 
That is, it must take a form in language which is highly 
traditional and conventional. The genius of the poet is to make 
the convention apparently disappear into the use to which 


he puts it. 
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Mr. Cummings and the group with which he is here 
roughly associated, the anti-culture or anti-intelligence 
group, persists to the contrary. Because experience is frag- 
mentary as it strikes the consciousness it is thought to be 
essentially discontinuous and therefore essentially unin- 
telligible except in the fragmentary form in which it occurred. 
They credit the words they use with immaculate conception 
and there hold them unquestionable. A poem, because it 
happens, must mean something and mean it without relation 
to anything but the private experience which inspired it. 
Certainly it means something, but not a poem; it means 
that something exciting happened to the writer and that a 
mystery is happening to the reader. The fallacy is double: 
they believe in the inexorable significance of the unique 
experience; and they have discarded the only method of 
making the unique experience into a poem — the conven- 
tions of the intelligence. As a matter of fact they do not write 
without conventions, but being ignorant of what they use, 
they resort most commonly to their own inefficient or super- 
ficial conventions — such as Mr. Cummings’ flower and doll. 
The effect is convention without substance; the unique 
experience becomes a rhetorical assurance. 

If we examine next, for the sake of the greatest possible 
contrast, one of the “tough” poems in Js 5, we will find a sim- 
ilar breach with the concrete. The use of vague words like 
“flower” in the lyrical poems as unexpanded similes, is no 
more an example of sentimental egoism than the use of vague 
conventions about villains. The distortion differs in terms but 
is essentially identical. 

Sometimes the surface of the poem is so well constructed 
that the distortion is hard to discover. Intensity of process 
occasionally triumphs over the subject. Less frequently the 
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subject itself is conceived directly and takes naturally the 
terms which the language supplies. The poem numbered One- 
XII in Js § is an example in so far as the sentimental frame 
does not obscure the process. 

now dis “daughter” uv eve (who aint precisely slim) sim 

ply don’t know duh meanin uv duh woid sin in 


not disagreeable contras tuh dat not exactly fat 
“father” (adjustin his robe) who now puts on his flat hat. 


It is to be noted in this epigram, that there is no inexorable 
reason for either the dialect or the lapses from it into straight 
English. No one in particular is speaking, unless it be Mr. 
Cummings slumming in morals along with he-men and lady 
social workers, and taking it for granted that the dialect and 
the really refined language which the dialect exercises to- 
gether give a setting. There are many other poems in Js 5, 
more sentimental and less successful, where the realism is of a 
more obvious sort; not having reference to an ideal so much 
as to a kind of scientific reality. That is, there is an effort to 
ground an emotion, or the facts which make the emotion, in 
the style of the character to whom the emotion happens. It is 
the reporter, the man with the good ear for spoken rhythms, 
who writes out of memory. The war poems and the poem 
about Bill and his chip (One XVI) are examples. Style in this 
sense (something laid on) is only an attribute; is not the man; 
is not the character. And when it is substituted for character, 
it is likely to be sentimental and melodramatic. That is, the 
emotion which is named in the poem (by one of its attributes) 
is in excess of its established source (that same attribute). 
There is a certain immediate protection afforded to this in- 
sufficiency by the surface toughness, by the convention of 
burlesque; as if by mocking oneself one made sure there was 
something to mock. It is a kind of trickery resulting from 
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eager but lazy senses; where the sensation itself is an excess, 
and appears to have done all the work of intuition and in- 
telligence; where sensation seems expert without incorpora- 
tion into experience. As if sensation could be anything more 
than the idea of sensation, so far as poetry goes, without 
being attached to some central body of experience, genuinely 
understood and formed in the mind. 

The intrusion of science into art always results in a senti- 
mental realism and always obfuscates form when that science 
is not kept subordinate to the qualitative experience of the 
senses — as witness the run of sociological novels. The ana- 
logues of science, where conventions are made to do the work 
of feeling instead of crowning it, are even more dangerous. 
Mr. Cummings’ tough guy and his hard-boiled dialects are 
such analogues. 

Mr. Cummings has a fine talent for using familiar, even 
almost dead words, in such a context as to make them 
suddenly impervious to every ordinary sense; they become 
unable to speak, but with a great air of being bursting with 
something very important and precise to say. ‘“‘The bigness of 
cannon 1s ski/fu/ .. . enormous rhythm of absurdity... slim- 
ness of evenslicing eyes are chisels . . . electric Distinct face 
haughtily vital clinched in a swoon of synopsis ... my 
friend’s being continually whittles keen careful futile flowers,” 
etc. With the possible exception of the compound evenslicing 
the italicized words are all ordinary words; all in normal 
contexts have a variety of meanings both connotative and 
denotative; the particular context being such as to indicate 
a particular meaning, to establish precisely a feeling, a sen- 
sation or a relation. 

Mr. Cummings’ contexts are employed to an opposite pur- 
pose in so far as they wipe out altogether the history of the 
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word, its past associations and general character. To seize 
Mr. Cummings’ meaning there is only the free and unin- 
structed intuition. Something precise is no doubt intended; 
the warrant for the belief is in the almost violent isolation 
into which the words are thrown; but that precision can 
seldom, by this method, become any more than just that 
“something precise.” The reality, the event, the feeling, 
which we will allow Mr. Cummings has in mind, is not sen- 
sibly in the word. It is one thing for meaning to be difficult, 
or abstruse — hidden in its heart, that is. “Absent thee from 
felicity a while,” Blake’s “Time is the mercy of eternity”’ are 
reasonable examples; there the mystery is inside the words. 
In Mr. Cummings’ words the mystery flies in the face, is on 
the surface; because there is no inside, no realm of possi- 
bility, of essence. 

The general movement of Mr. Cummings’ language is 
away from communicable precision. If it be argued that the 
particular use of one of the italicized words above merely 
makes that word unique, the retort is that such uniqueness is 
too perfect, is sterile. If by removing the general sense of a 
word the special sense is apotheosized, it is only so at the ex- 
pense of the general sense itself. The destruction of the gen- 
eral sense of a word results in the loss of that word’s individ- 
uality; for in practice the character of a word (which is its 
sense) is manifest only in good society, and meaning is 
distinguished only by conventional association. Mr. Cum- 
mings’ use of words results in a large number of conventions, 
but these conventions do not permeate the words themselves, 
do not modify their souls or change their fates; they cannot be 
adopted by the reader because they cannot be essentially un- 
derstood. They should rather be called inventions. 

If we take a paragraph from the poem beginning on page 
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thirty in Zs 5, we will discover another terminus of the emo- 
tional habit of mind which produced the emphasis on the 
word “flower” in Tulips and Chimneys. 

the Bar. tinking luscious jugs dint of ripe silver with warmlyish 
wetflat splurging smells waltz the glush of squirting taps plus 
slush of foam knocked off and a faint piddle-of-drops she says I 
ploc spittle what the lands thaz me kin in no sir hopping sawdust 
you kiddo he’s a palping wreaths of badly Yep cigars who jim him 
why gluey grins topple together eyes pout gestures stickily point 
made glints squinting who’s a wink bum-nothing and money fuz- 
zily mouths take big wobbly foot-steps every goggle cent of it get 
out ears dribbles soft right old feller belch the chap hic summore 
eh chuckles skulch. 


Now the point is that the effect of this whole paragraph 
has much in common with the effect of the word “flower.” 
It is a flower disintegrated, and the parts are not component; 
so that by presenting an analysis of his image Mr. Cummings 
has not let us into its secret: the analysis is not a true analysis, 
because it exhibits, finally, what are still only the results, not 
the grounds, of his private conventions, his personal emo- 
tions. It is indubitable that the words are alive; they jostle, 
even overturn, the reader in the assurance of their vitality; 
but the notion of what their true vitality is remains Mr. 
Cummings’ very own. The words remain emotive. They have 
a gusty air of being something, but they defeat themselves in 
the effort to say what, and come at last to a bad end, all 
fallen in a heap. 

The easiest explanation of the passage would be to say that 
each separate little collection of words in it is a note for an 
image; an abstraction, very keen and lively in Mr. Cum- 
mings’ mind, of something very precise and concrete. Some 
of the words seem like a painter’s notes, some a philologist’s. 
But they are all, as they are presented, notes, abstractions, 
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ideas — with their concrete objects unknown — except to 
the most arbitrary guess. The guess must be arbitrary be- 
cause of the quantity, not the quality, of the words em- 
ployed. Mr. Cummings is not here overworking the individual 
words, but by heaping so many of them together he destroys 
their individuality. Meaning really residual in the word is 
not exhausted, is not even touched; it must remain abstract 
and only an emotional substitute for it can be caught. The 
interesting fact about emotional substitutes in poetry, as 
elsewhere, is their thinness, and the inadequacy resulting 
from the thinness. The thinness is compulsory because they 
can, so far as the poem is concerned, exist only as a surface; 
they cannot possess tentacular roots reaching into, and 
feeding on, feelings, because the feelings do not exist, are 
only present by legerdemain. Genuine emotion in poetry 
perhaps does not exzs¢ at all; though it is none the less real for 
that, because a genuine emotion does not need the warrant of 
existence: it is the necessary result, in the mind, of a conven- 
tion of feelings: like the notion of divine grace. 

In Tulips and Chimneys (p. 10g) there is a poem whose 
first and last lines supply an excellent opposition of proper 
and improper distortion of language. 


the Cambridge ladies who live in furnished souls. . . 
the 


moon rattles like a fragment of angry candy. 


In the context the word “soul” has the element of surprise 
which is surprise at justness, at aptness; it fits in and finishes 
off the notion of the line. “Furnished souls” is a good, if 
slight, conceit; and there is no trouble for the reader who 
wishes to know what the line means: he has merely to extend 
his knowledge slightly, just as Mr. Cummings merely ex- 
tended the sense of his language slightly by releasing his 
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particular words in this particular order. The whole work 
that the poet here demands of his reader is pretty well 
defined. The reader does not have to guess; he is enabled to 
know. The reader is not collecting data, he is aware of a 
meaning. 

It would be unfair not to quote the context of the second 
line. 


. the Cambridge ladies do not care, above 
Cambridge if sometimes in its box of 
sky lavender and cornerless, the 
moon rattles like a fragment of angry candy. 


We can say that Mr. Cummings is putting beauty next to 
the tawdry; juxtaposing the dead with the live; or that he is 
being sentimentally philosophical in verse — that is, releas- 
ing from inadequate sources something intended to be an 
emotion.‘ 

We can go on illustrating Mr. Cummings probable inten- 
tions almost infinitely. What Mr. Cummings likes or admires, 
what he holds dear in life, he very commonly calls flowers, or 
dolls, or candy — terms with which he is astonishingly gener- 
ous; as if he thought by making his terms general enough 
their vagueness could not matter, and never noticed that the 
words so used enervate themselves in a kind of hardened 
instinct. We can understand what Mr. Cummings intended 
by “moon” and “candy” but in the process of under- 
standing, the meaning of the words themselves disappears. 
The thrill of the association of “rattles” with “moon” 
and “angry” with “candy” becomes useless as a guide. 


4 That is, as the most common form of sentimentality is the use of emotion in 
excess of its impetus in the feelings, here we have an example of emotion which 
fails by a great deal to come up to its impetus. It is a very different thing from 
understatement, where the implications are always definite and where successful 
disarming. 
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“Rattles” and “angry” can only be continued in the mean- 
ing of the line if the reader supplies them with a force, a 
definiteness of suggestion, with which Mr. Cummings has 
not endowed them. 

The distortion is here not a release of observation so keen 
that commonplace language would not hold it; it is not the 
presentation of a vision so complete that words must lose 
their normal meanings in order to suggest it. It is, on the 
contrary, the distortion of the commonplace itself; and the 
difficulty about a commonplace is that it cannot be known, 
it has no character, no fate, and no essence. It is a substitute 
for these. 

True meaning (which is here to say knowledge) can only 
exist where some contact, however remote, is preserved be- 
tween the language, forms, or symbols in which it is given 
and something concrete, individual, or sensual which in- 
spired it; and the degree in which the meaning is seized will 
depend on the degree in which the particular concreteness is 
realized. Thus the technique of “meaning” will employ dis- 
tortion only in so far as the sense of this concreteness is 
promoted by it. When contrast and contradiction disturb the 
ultimate precision of the senses the distortion involved is 
inappropriate and destructive. Mr. Cummings’ line about 
the moon and candy does not weld a contradiction, does not 
identify a substance by a thrill of novel association. It leaves 
the reader at a loss; where it is impossible to know, after any 
amount of effort and good will, what the words mean. If it 
be argued that Mr. Cummings was not interested in meaning 
then Mr. Cummings is not a serious poet, is a mere collector 
of sensations, and can be of very little value to us. And to 
defend Mr. Cummings on the ground that he is in the pretty 
good company of Swinburne, Crashaw, and Victor Hugo, 1s 
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partly to ignore the fact that by the same argument all four 
also enjoy the companionship of Mr. Guest. Such defence 
would show a very poor knowledge of the verses of Mr. 
Cummings, who is nothing if not serious in the attempt to 
exhibit precise knowledge. His interest in words and in their 
real meaning is probably greater than that of most poets of 
similar dimensions. He has consciously stretched syntax, 
word order, and meaning in just the effort to expand knowl- 
edge in poetry; and his failure is because he has gone too far, 
has lost sight of meaning altogether — and because, perhaps, 
the experience which he attempts to translate into poetry 
remained always personal to him and was never known 
objectively as itself. By his eagerness Mr. Cummings’ rela- 
tion to language has become confused; he has put down 
what has meant much to him and can mean little to us, be- 
cause for us it is not put down —is only indicated, only 
possibly there. The freshness and depth of his private ex- 
perience is not denied; but it is certain that, so far as its 
meaning goes, in the poetry into which he translated it, 
sentimentality, empty convention, and commonplace rule. 
In short, Mr. Cummings’ poetry ends in ideas about things. 

When Mr. Cummings resorts to language for the ¢hri// that 
words may be made to give, when he allows his thrill to 
appear as an equivalent for concrete meaning, he is often 
more successful than when he is engaged more ambitiously. 
This is true of poets like Swinburne and Poe, Shelley and the 
early Marlowe: where the first pair depended almost as much 
upon ¢hrill as Mr. Cummings in those poems where they 
made use of it at all, and where the second pair, particularly 
Marlowe, used their thrills more appropriately as ornament: 
where all four were most successful in their less ambitious 
works, though perhaps not as interesting. Likewise, to-day, 
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there is the example of Archibald MacLeish, in whose recent 
Hamlet the best lines are those that thrill and do nothing 
more. So that at least in general opinion Mr. Cummings is in 
this respect not in bad company. But if an examination of 
thrill be made, whether in Mr. Cummings’ verse or in that of 
others, it will be shown that the use of thrill has at heart the 
same sentimental impenetrability that defeats the possibility 
of meaning elsewhere. Only here, in the realm of thrill, the 
practice is comparatively less illegitimate. Thrill, by itself, 
or in its proper place, is an exceedingly important element in 
any poem: it is the circulation of its blood, the guickness of 
life, by which we know it, when there is anything in it to 
know, most intimately. To use a word for its thrill, is to 
resurrect it from the dead; it is the incarnation of life in con- 
sciousness; it is movement.® 

But what Mr. Cummings does, when he is using language 
as thrill, is not to resurrect a word from the dead: he more 
often produces an apparition, in itself startling and even omi- 
nous, but still only a ghost: it 1s all a thrill, and what it is that 
thrilled us cannot be determined. For example in XLJ Poems, 
the following phrases depend considerably for their effect 
upon the thrill that is in them: “‘ Prisms of sharp mind; where 
strange birds purr; into the smiling sky tense with blending; 

5 Cf. Owen Barfield’s Poetic Diction (London, Faber and Gwyer, 1928), page 
202. “For what is absolutely necessary to the present existence of poetry? Move- 
ment. The wisdom which she has imparted may remain for a time at rest, but 
she herself will always be found to have gone forward to where there is life, and 
therefore movement, zow. And we have seen that the experience of aesthetic pleas- 
ure betrays the real presence of movement... . But without the continued 
existence of poetry, without a steady influx of new meaning into language, even 
the knowledge and wisdom which poetry herself has given in the past must wither 
away into a species of mechanical calculation. Great poetry is the progressive 
incarnation of life in consciousness.” That is we must know what thrills us; else 


being merely thrilled we are left gasping and aghast, like the little girl on the 
roller-coaster. 
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ways cloaked with renewal; sinuous riot; steeped with burning 
flowers; little kittens who are called spring; electric Distinct 
face haughtily vital clinched in a swoon of synopsis; unreal 
precise intrinsic fragment of actuality; an orchid whose 
velocity is sculptural; scythe takes crisply the whim of thy 
smoothness; perpendicular taste; wet stars, etc., etc. (The 
italics are mine.) 

Take especially the phrase, “scythe takes crisply the whim 
of thy smoothness.”” We know in the poem that it is the scythe 
of death and that it is youth and beauty (in connection with 
love) that is to be cut off. So much is familiar, is very conven- 
tional; and so the conventional or dead emotion is placed 
before us; the educated reader receives it and reacts to it 
without a whimper. But Mr. Cummings must not have been 
content with presenting the conventional emotion in its con- 
ventional form; he felt bound to enliven it with metaphor, 
with overtones of the senses and the spirit: so that he substi- 
tuted for the direct statement a rather indirect image com- 
bining three unusually sensed words for the sake of the thri// 
the special combination might afford. As the phrase stands 
there is no precision in it. There is a great suggestion of pre- 
cision about it—like men going off to war; but precisely what 
is left for the reader to guess, to supply from his own heart. 
By themselves whim and smoothness are abstract quality 
words; and in order for them to escape the tensity, the dis- 
located strain, of abstractness and gain the intensity, the firm 
disposition, of concrete meaning, they should demand a par- 
ticular reference. 

Smoothness is probably the smoothness of the body and is 
used here as a kind of metonomy; but it may be pure meta- 
phor and represent what is really to die — the spirit — taken 
in its physical terms; or it may be that all that is to be under- 
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stood is a pure tautology. And so on. Even with this possible 
variety of reference, smoothness would not be very objection- 
able, were it the only word in the phrase used in this way, or 
were the other words used to clarify the smoothness. But we 
have also the noun whim bearing directly on smoothness and 
the adverb crisply which while it directly modifies takes, 
really controls the entire phrase. Taken seriously whim, with 
reference to the smoothness of either the body or the spirit or 
the love it inspires, is to say the least a light word; one might 
almost say a “metrical” word, introduced to stretch the 
measure, or because the author liked the sound of it, or en- 
joyed whimsy. It diminishes without limiting the possibilities 
of smoothness. Because it is here, in the phrase, it is insepara- 
ble from the phrase’s notion of smoothness; yet instead of 
assisting, tends to prevent what that notion of smoothness is 
from being divulged. 

Crisply is even more difficult to account for; associated 
with a scythe it perhaps brings to mind the sound of a scythe 
in a hayfield, which is surely not the reference here intended; 
it would be very difficult for such a crispness to associate it- 
self with death, which the scythe represents, or whim, or 
smoothness in either the spiritual or fleshly sense. If it implies 
merely a cleanness, a swiftness of motion in the apparition of 
death, some other word would have seemed better chosen. If 
this analysis be correct, the three words are unalterably com- 
bined by the force of crisply in such a way as to defeat the 
only possible sense their thrilling use would have had. They 
are, so to speak, only the notions of themselves and those 
selves must remain forever unknown. All we are left with in 
such a phrase as this is the strangeness which struck us on 
our first encounter; and the only difference is that the 
strangeness is the more intensified the more we prolong the 
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examination. This is another test of poetry: whether we 
understand the strangeness of a poem or not.° 

As it happens there is an exquisite example of the proper 
use of this strangeness, this thrill, in another poem of Mr. 
Cummings: where he speaks of a cathedral before whose face 
“the streets turn young with rain.’ While there might be 
some question as to whether the use of young presents the 
only adequate image, there is certainly no question at all that 
the phrase is entirely successful: that is, the suggestive feeling 
in young makes the juncture, the emotional conjugation, of 
streets and rain transparent and perfect. This may be so be- 
cause there is no element of essential contradiction, in the 
terms of feeling, between the emotional word young and the 
factual words streets and rain; or because, positively, what 
happens to the context by the insertion of young is, by a nec- 
essary leap of the imagination, something qualified. Young 
may be as abstract a word by itself, as purely relative and 
notional a word, as any other; but here it is brought into the 
concrete, is fixed there in a proper habitation. Just because 
reference is not commonly made either to young streets or 
young rain, the combination here effected is the more ap- 
propriate. The surprise, the contrast, which lend force to the 
phrase, do not exist in the poem; but exist, if at all, rather in 
the mind of the reader who did not forsee the slight stretch of 
his sensibility that the phrase requires — which the phrase 
not only requires, but necessitates. This, then, is a strangeness 


6 Poetic Diction, op. cit., pp. 197-8: “It (strangeness) is not synonymous with 
wonder; for wonder is our reaction to things which we are conscious of not quite 
understanding, or at any rate of understanding less than we had thought. The ele- 
ment of strangeness in beauty has the contrary effect. It arises from contact with a 
different kind of consciousness from our own, different, yet not so remote that we 
cannot partly share it, as indeed, in such a connexion, the mere word ‘contact’ 
implies. Strangeness, in fact, arouses wonder when we do not understand; aesthetic 
imagination when we do.” 
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understood by its own viableness. No preliminary agreement 
of taste, or contract of symbols, was necessary. 

The point is that Mr. Cummings did not here attempt the 
impossible, he merely stretched the probable. The business of 
the poet who deals largely with tactual and visual images, as 
Mr. Cummings does, for the meat of his work, is to escape 
the prison of his private mind; to use in his poem as little as 
possible of the experience that happened to him personally, 
and on the other hand to employ as much as possible of that 
experience as it is data. 

It is idle for a critic to make the familiar statement that 
the mind of the writer is his work, or that “the style is the 
man,” when by mind and man is meant the private experi- 
ence of the author. So far as, in this sense, the mind 7s the 
work, or the style zs the man, we can understand the work or 
the style only through an accidental unanimity; and what we 
understand is likely to be very thin — perhaps only the terms 
of understanding. For the author himself, in such circum- 
stances, can have understood very little more. He has been 
pursuing the impossible, when the probable was right at 
hand; he has been transcending his experience instead of sub- 
mitting to it. And this is just what Mr. Cummings does in the 
phrases quoted above. 

It would be ungracious to suppose that as a poet “a swoon 
of synopsis” did not represent to Mr. Cummings a very defi- 
nite and very suggestive image. But to assent to that image 
would be a kind of tour de force; the application of such as- 
sent would imply that because the words appear, and being 
words contain notions, they must in this particular instance 
exhibit the undeniable sign of interior feeling. The proper 
process of poetry designs exactly what the reader will per- 
ceive; that is what is meant when a word is said to be inev- 
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itable or juste. But this exactness of perception can only come 
about when there is an extreme fidelity on the part of the poet 
to his words as living things; which he can discover and con- 
trol — which he must learn, and nourish, and stretch; but 
which he cannot invent. This unanimity in our possible ex- 
perience of words implies that the only unanimity which the 
reader can feel in what the poet represents must be likewise 
exterior to the poet; must be somehow both anterior and pos- 
terior to the poet’s own experience. The poet’s mind, per- 
haps, is what he is outside himself with; is what he has 
learned; is what he knows: it is also what the reader knows. 
So long as he is content to remain in his private mind, he is 
unknowable, impenetrable, and sentimental. All his words 
perhaps must thrill us, because we cannot know them in the 
very degree that we sympathize with them. But the best 
thrills are those we have without knowing it. 


This essay has proceeded so far on the explicit assumption 
that the poems of Mr. Cummings are unintelligible, and that 
no amount of effort on the part of the reader can make them 
less so. We began by connecting Mr. Cummings to two 
schools, or groups, which are much the same essentially — 
the anti-culture group which denies the intelligence, and the 
group, not limited to writers, of which the essential attitude 
is most easily defined as sentimental egoism or romantic 
idealism. Where these schools are most obviously identical is 
in the poetry they nourish: the avowed interest is the relent- 
less pursuit of the actual in terms of the immediate as the im- 
mediate is given, without overt criticism, to the ego. Unintel- 
ligibility is a necessary consequence of such a pursuit, if by 
the intelligible we mean something concrete, qualified, 
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permanent, and public. Poetry, if we understand it, is not in 
immediacy at all. It is not given to the senses or to the free in- 
tuition. Thus, when poetry is written as if its substance were 
immediate and given, we have as a result a distorted sensi- 
bility and a violent inner confusion. We have, if the poet 
follows his principles, something abstract, vague, imperma- 
nent, and essentially private. When every sensation and ev- 
ery word is taken as final and perfect, the substance which 
sensations report and for which words must stand remain 
inexplicable. We can understand only by accident. 

Of course there is another side to the matter. In a sense 
anyone can understand Mr. Cummings and his kind by the 
mere assertion that he does understand. Nothing else is 
needed but a little natural sympathy and a certain aptness 
for the resumption of a childish sensibility. In much the same 
way we understand a stranger’s grief — by setting up a 
private and less painful simulacrum. If we take the most sen- 
timental and romantic writers as they come, there will be 
always about their works an excited freshness, the rush of 
sensation and intuition, all the ominous glow of immediacy. 
They will be eagerly at home in the mystery of life. Adroit- 
ness, expertness, readiness for any experience, will enlighten 
their activities even where they most miserably fail. They are 
all actors, ready to take any part, for they put themselves, 
and nothing else, into every part they play. Commonly their 
real success will depend on the familiarity of the moments 
into which they sink themselves; they will depend on conven- 
tion more than others, because they have nothing else to 
depend on. 

So with the poetry of Mr. Cummings we might be alto- 
gether contented and pleased, were he himself content with 
the measure of his actual performance. But no poetry is so 
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pretentious. No poetry ever claimed to mean more; and in 
making this claim it cannot avoid submitting itself, disas- 
trously, to the criticism of the intelligence. So soon as we take 
it seriously, trying to discover what it really says about hu- 
man destiny and the terms of love and death, we see how little 
material there is in this poetry except the assurance, made 
with continuous gusto, that the material exists. We look at 
the poetry. Sometimes one word, in itself vague and cloudy, 
is made to take on the work of an entire philosophy — like 
flower. Sometimes words pile themselves up blindly, each 
defeating the purport of the others. No feeling is ever de- 
fined. No emotion betrays a structure. Experience is its own 
phantoms, and flows willy-nilly. With the reality of experience 
the reality of language is lost. No metaphor crosses the bridge 
of tautology, and every simile is unexpanded. All the 
“thought” is metonomy, yet the substance is never assigned; 
so in the end we have only the thrill of substance. 

Such an art when it pretends to measure life is essentially 
vicarious; it is a substitute for something that never was — 
like a tin soldier, or Peter Pan. It has all the flourish of life 
and every sentimental sincerity. Taken for what it is, it is 
charming and even instructive. Taken solemnly, as it is 
meant to be, the distortion by which it exists is too much for 
it, and it seems a kind of baby-talk. 

R. P. BuackmuR 
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I 
FIRST SONG 


Pompeios juvenes Asia atque Europa, 
sed ipsum terra tegit Libyae. 


S° spoke the bone: 
Thine archives 
are this sand: be meek of earth: 
Thy hands 
be musical among her fruits, her pears: 
Keep keep 
thy path — thine ways of seas’ collapse 
as sure as sand: suffer the land 
as water: 
Keep most (thy heart) 
the yield of him 
who carries harvests in an empty hand: 
Oh let thy step 
be single — let thy day 
suffer thy brief step straightway 
from a grain of earth to grain 
nor see them else but plane — not peaked 
or chasmed, cracked or spaced apart 
for even garment’s hem to sag 
The 
measure of a thought is at its end: 
hold thy tongue singly: 
Speak of thy day 
thine self as plain to see 
thee as these bones: 
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As thou art brief 
so be it: 


be 
II 
ADDRESS TO EARTH 


Rally the scattered causes, and that line 
Which nature twists, be able to untwine. 


O EARTH — 
O Earth Earth Earth: 


The seasons 
shift like smoke about the tree — 
the leaf anew — 
the new laid crisp at twist of wind 
upon the ground 


Sound sound the leaves: 
Ill hear them speak 


Sound out thy leaves, Earth 

Earth, I’ll hear — 

nor speak this grove a forest where 
we huddle thus to weave our grief 
bent to thy seasons, Earth, thy wintry yews 
thy birches filled with birds who leaf 
unseasoned trees we dare not shape our seasonable 
griefs to but must weave 
heart still in season’s leafage not the sound 
trees filled with birds make — nor spill 
one syllable of their unseasonable tree 
upon the ground 
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Sound sound out thy leaves, Earth 

Earth, I'll hear them — 
Speak from the new leaf — 
Speak me the tongue of one hung still in winter — 
Speak with trees — 
I’ll hear thee: 
Speak — 

I am attentive to thee 


eati nee 


2; 


O Earth: 
I'll set the scene thus thus — I’ll 
name the place — I’ll have 
the earth veined with such rivers 
set the hills between in a green 
autumnal air gone slowly gold — I'll name 
grained earth a sleep and I a dream 
moving across the hills and by the ferned 
banks, the sea’s edge treed with sound 
Pll 
set the earth so — [’ll fix it to 
this thought, Thou art — Vl 
cast about me mountains or I'll play 
out the scene in Libya, show the wharves 
my gestures, tell the tree-mists risen from the sea’s 
plain my voice, set echoes free of it 
to fret their leaves 
I'll roar in might 
insist to quietude, in yellow evenings caged in rain— 
persist to morning what the night 
was broached 
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Quiet of impatient ends 
(one leaf 
one season drinking deep of earth 
to speak a frosted leaf) 
T'll speak 
speak — but beseech not — no 
nor in kind unkindness’ roar pay back 
to roared unkindness, — pity 
to pity’s plea — 


Pll be contrary 
to the schemes of leaves 
crisping the tree — be in minuteness 
vast — in peace, wild thunderer — 
Pll speak, V’ll 
broach myself to thee in thy day, thy 
sleep — be meaning of dream that haunts 
the waked brain, be word, be presence — 
Vos an 
the presence — 


11] hound — yes, hound 
thy mountains — crack, crag and steep 
uneagled peak — 
I'll hound the field, tight on the 
leash, scare up those easy 
scavengers the crows, that fields call, fallen 
fallow — 


Oh, Pll haunt you 
Earth 
Pll hound, Earth Earth 
I'll tease thee, Earth 
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I'll stare thee down from windows 
and thou makest trickery with leaves 
where was a desert — when thou makest spring anew 
to catch my heart, my feet, and tease 
me along with flowers to the worm: 
I'll be 


in flowers as it were in spears 


Show me thy leaves’ 
fall: Should I fall? 
aia VCO Vet andsyet —— 
when thou hast turned toward winter (yet yet 
and yet) 
and stand yet at the portal in a leaf 
I'll be beneath that last tree’s last leaf 
to see thy passage — 
Oh I'll be seen of thee still 
Season, at the last 
although thou paintest mine eye with many ends — my path 
with many-millioned cities like the grass 


3 


So, Answerer-with-leaves, -with-roses: 


Know 

I’ll leave unsigned thy sleep’s bright tale 
nor move panoplied of untoward ends 
in fictive scenes of vague intent — 

victim, beseiged 
fleet-footed, lashed-in-of-winter, chaser-after-leaves 
Ill not be — 

No Ill bide 
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Try me with season’s tricks — 
trap out the trees — 
scourge me, flail — 
w belive 
wildness in tangled vales — 
test me with birds — 
I'll stand, I'll stay there yet 
when even birds turn on the wind’s edge, hinge 
from view, and it is winter — 


Scold me with tides — 
show wide in the reeds the keel’s last slivers | 
the gauds brought out of tombs 
the weaved stuffs saved out for shrouds, not | 
traded in new isles — 

Show me the sea 
turned juggler of ends, of men’s 
eyes fixed to mist for the keen ledge 
the strip of sand — 


Mark me the summer’s 
pale, defy 


me with wind — 


I'll have a heart 
in wind as in still leaves — 
and in the wind 
as mild 


O Earth: 

I’ll not be blind by half, cajoled by leaves 
to dream on leafing, dream still the closed eye’s sleep 
with eye’s wide stare, be tricked by birds 
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[ll press 
thy laughter back, Earth, back 
Pll brace 

thy smile from me 

T’ll not be guiled 
from thy shards, thy shells, thy scythe-sharp 
stubble, thy grinding sands, thine heights’ 
unkindness 

Oh Pll stand 

in Libya, stand lone in Gobi’s 
loud wide high silence and 
be mute for fear my heart’s slow toll shall tell thee else 
than this, Thou Art, and this, J am 


Pll not 

be cowed: tree’s fall, sea’s tree-fall sound, brash 
blossoms breaking silence’s minute 
close in the night to millioned corridors 
echoing their sound of opening 

leaf’s 
twist at autumn’s portal like a key 
will not freeze me — 

Oh Ill bear 
I'll be 


in thy bleak sleep loud with my silences 


Stand thus: 
strange heiroglyphic — 


man 
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III 
HYMN AT THE SEASON’S END 


EAR’S end and a season’s end: © 

day’s end 

and the land’s end, a sea coast: 
rock coast 

treed with sea-spray, with the sound 
rising in tree-shapes through silence: 

land’s end 
and the day’s end and a sea coast, a silence 


O Earth: 


Hast thou no heart, Earth Earth Earth Earth 

that my heart beats thee no roar, no thunder 

no nor no sweet sweet sound? How 

hast thou suffered me in the sweeter season 

freely to be among thine leaves, mine hands 

to gather randomly thy fruits, thy pears, if this 
new bleakness find me with laden hands 

yet still with mine heart adrift among thine leaves? 


So spoke the leaf: 
Hast thou thine heart 
in leaves still? Go make peace, make peace 


among the races and the leaves: canst thou not name 


of spring the leaf which makes for bitterness? 
Name leaves: 
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This light 
shall cloud you from the loud world 
in brightness, sustain thine heel 
above the grasses where now the season 
changes and the flowers pass: Inherit thy bones 
far off, — thy far dissembled heart, thy 
feet, thy knees humped up in Yucatan, 
thine eye, coin-lidded to a deeper 
sleep, than sleep of Egypt, and thine hand 
planted in desert sand that wind sifts 
as it sifts these cities that thine hand 


gave birth 
* * * 


So spoke the leaf: 

And yet this shall 

be given thee: 
birds from the shrived 

birch, the totem tree, which rind to thy sight 
all hallowly the tree whence leaves departed 
far and far the leaf that far thy days 
left dead and hard — these carved 
beaks mute, these stone 
immobile wings bereft of life 
as light leaves cities and the bleached 
white Libyan bones 


So spoke the tree... 
So answered bone: 
Thine archives 
are this sand: be meek of earth: 
Thine hands 


be musical among her fruits, her pears: 
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Keep keep 
thy path — thine ways of seas’ collapse 
as sure as sand: suffer the land 
as water: 
Keep most (thine heart) 
the yield of him 
who carries harvests in an empty hand: 
Oh let thy step 
be single — let thy day 
suffer thy brief step straightway 
from a grain of earth to grain 
nor see them else but plane — not peaked 
or chasmed, cracked or spaced apart 
for even garment’s hem to sag 


The measure 
of a thought is at its end: 
Hold thy tongue 
singly: 
Speak of thy day 
thine self as plain to see 
thee as these bones: 


As thou art brief 
so be it: 


be 


Raymonp E.Ltswortu Larsson 
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Morning: 


HE little house stood on a meadow fenced all about with 

a light growth of trees that marched up the low hills to 
the higher ones, and out of these woods at dawn came the 
early bird-song and low social quacking of the crows, till group 
by small group the birds themselves came out, seeking their 
food and playing in the air. Swallows shot twittering over the 
house in the early gray light, and in their separate beds the 
young man and young woman lay listening with a half-atten- 
tive ear to the insistent summons of the oven-bird on the 
wooded hill behind the house, and the slow cawing of the crows 
flying over the land, and the twittering of the barn-swallows, 
swooping after early-rising insects. Out of half-closed eyes, 
weary with the pleasant morning semi-sleep, they saw the 
gray light outside the windows, and the bird-song mingled 
with their receding dreams, to weave a medley that would 
be forgotten by the time they were fully awake. 

She rose always before him, with a mind immediately clear 
and fresh, and went out into the clean, damp air, doing her 
morning chores with brisk movements and a light heart. She 
glanced at the tomato-plants, and plucked off the leaves that 
had been riddled by the striped tomato-bugs. The dead wood- 
ash she sprinkled every day had proved ineffectual, and there 
was always a heavy beetle to squeeze between reluctant 
fingertips and throw away. The woodchuck sat erect among 
the boards of the torn-down barn, looking this way and that, 
and she smiled at him as he finally ambled off into the long 
wet grass, even though he’d eaten the new leaves of the 
beans, and chewed the tender spikes of the sunflowers. 
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But this morning as she bent beside the rows of springing 
plants, she thought suddenly of her mother, and she knew 
that her mother was up too and thinking of her daughter far 
away: ‘a pity she never married again and settled down to a 
happy married life’, and she smiled at what her mother might 
have thought if she could only know. She called him for 
his breakfast, and even as he answered grouchily from the 
tumbled bed, and rose blinking and groping for his bathrobe 
and slippers, she shivered from head to foot at the irony of her 
position — thinking that she could never tell her mother of 
her happiness, or that she was living the sort of life that she 
really would desire for her daughter. But the sun spilled in 
the windows and the cool breeze stirred the curtains, beads of 
dew sparkled on the spider’s web across the window-pane, 
and across the meadow there were already heavy shadows 
slanting among the old, abandoned farm buildings, as he 
shuffled across the dining-room and smiled at her at work. 
over the stove in the kitchen. “‘ Don’t look at me,” he said, 
and went outdoors. There he frowned at his reddened face in 
the mirror tacked on the back of the house — at his sleep- 
lined face framed by the dark foliage on the wooded hill 
behind the house — and he brushed the hair back on his 
head and turned to look with moist eyes at the hill as he 
stood brushing his teeth, his legs apart and the breeze flap- 
ping his robe. A flicker chattered close above his head and 
dipped into the wood, its white rump winking among the 
trees. 

It annoyed him that he could not waken easily, as she, his 
mind immediately bright and regulated; that for at least an 
hour after rising his head should be clogged and dull, and 
everything he looked at ugly and uninteresting. He remem- 
bered the time she’d awakened him at night, saying in a voice 
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hushed with excitement and a certain awe, ‘Darling, the 
skunk is out in the yard —I saw his eyes just now!’ and he’d 
refused to sit up in his bed and look out of the window. 
Troubled and restless, she had taken the flashlight out into 
the dark to see their nightly visitor, while he fell fast asleep 
immediately. ‘I’ve seen a skunk before,’ he’d said, ruffled 
that she should have wakened him. 

Not that he lacked interest in the deathless prodigality of 
nature, for of the two he was the naturalist, and bored her for 
hours with minute descriptions of the haunts and habits of 
the animals — their physical construction and their daily 
lives. It had come to them both almost at a blow — a dim, as 
yet uncomprehending glance of the vast design that turned 
on slow, inexorable wheels about them both. She, led by blind 
faith in her intuitions, and he by a sceptic curiosity and 
restless observation, had both arrived at a pathway that they 
felt might bring them to the field they would explore. For all 
about them were the surface-symbols of life, the myriad yet 
quantitatively insignificant facets of a great, immeasurable 
scheme. Not that they had never looked at them before, but 
they had seen them solely with the eyes of the mind. 

There were the bright eyes of the skunk at night, and the 
seasonal songs of frogs and toads in the pond just down the 
road. All night the small stream rushed through the darkness, 
singing in its variable scale, and the field was full of fireflies 
and moths. One night on the road they had seen a dull gleam 
on the earth, and his flashlight showed a dead firefly being 
devoured by ants, that even in its death gave forth the light 
that served its apparently meaningless purpose during life. 
‘All this is going on about us in the dark,’ she’d whispered, 
and had shuddered slightly. All day the crows flew back and 
forth across the meadow and along the wood, cawing in 
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different keys and registers, or conversing in the trees. You 
met them seeking grubs in the field, or sitting on a fence-post 
down the road, whence they arose crying, and flapped heavily 
away, drawing up their clumsy feet. A dead porcupine was 
found in the spring one day, and thrown up on the hillside to 
be forgotten; he pulled a tiny quill out of his finger, with 
much pain. Two days later a bad smell floated off the hill, 
and a visit showed the carcass boiling with maggots busily at 
work, who disappeared again when they had finished their 
employment. 

It was impossible for the young woman and the man not to 
see these phenomena gathered beneath one universal plan in 
constant motion, and though he refused to grant a sentient 
diety or spirit to the plan, his refusal was but the necessary 
limitation imposed upon him by the exasperating Why? 
They talked of that at breakfast. It was good, he felt, to see 
her long-familiar face across the table, and to watch her large, 
strong hands serving him with scrambled eggs and coffee, 
and he wondered at his domesticity. In her presence he felt a 
powerful yet quiet peace, and though he knew her body in- 
timately and it held no further mystery for his eyes or for his 
hands, that familiarity itself had built a staple structure that 
now stood of its own accord and did not totter under con- 
templation. 

It amused her to see him draw a present moral from per- 
fectly fortuitous events; a trace of the pedagogue. Thus, 
when one of the kittens leaped to his lap, he said, “Perhaps 
no clearer understanding of the meaning of life, if it has a 
meaning, can be reached by one of my simple intuition, than 
can be drawn from the feel of a cat purring like this under my 
hand,” and he stroked the vibrant little kitten, and smiled at 
its face rubbing against his fingers, and he wondered as of old 
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at the small and stubborn flame of life animating its body to 
seek its own pleasure, and looking out of large, inarticulate 
eyes at the purveyor of that incomprehensible joy. 

He dropped the subject, for it maddened him just then. 
But she was thinking of what he had just said about the cat, 
and because she felt much the same way in his arms, for no 
words would come that might have given some tangible 
meaning to the quiet moment, and though they both would 
say that their silence was a more speaking conversation than 
their speech, she knew that that too was a flight from the 
faceless wall of unavoidable misunderstanding that circled 
them about. So she pursued the question again: “If you 
don’t believe in something besides the physical and the ma- 
terial, what makes you afraid of walking in the woods at 
night?” And because he could not answer her question, even 
in his mind, he was angry once again and rose from the table 
glaring at her long-familiar face and wondering what the 
devil he was doing there, when he should be a few thousand 
miles away with new friends and new sights and new people 
to talk to. So he said, “‘Well, at least I don’t make a vast 
mystery of things and invent gods of the dark woods, and 
heavens and hells and punishment for sins and hobgoblins and 
devils.”” He knew she didn’t either, so when she said, “The 
only devil that exists is inside your own skin,” he dropped 
the cat on the floor and slammed the door and went outside. 

In the outhouse he sat looking out the door towards the 
west, at the tall pines on the hill silhouetted against the pink 
reflection from the sunrise, and the pleasing tall thin birches 
growing among the darker trees. Insects buzzed and hummed 
outside the door in the warm morning light, and occasionally 
ventured in, till he waved his arms and chased them out again. 
Nothing could horrify his flesh so much as a great whizzing 
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beetle, striking against his skin, and if it occurred at night in 
the dark, his cold flesh shrank and with a cry he frantically 
whirled his arms. But sitting now, he thought of his recent 
mental cowardice and he deplored it as usual, for a moment, 
dismissing it from mind with a sense of duty done, and he 
allowed the passionate physical pleasure he derived from her 
presence and her love and their long-standing relationship to 
overwhelm his mind once more and he was pleased to think 
himself ‘in clover’, enjoying the balanced sort of life he’d 
always sought, his flesh appeased, his mind at work, his body 
happy and well-kept. Then, when the child came, he would 
be complete! Thus, when he came out to get the pails to go for 
water, he actually sang melodies from Strauss’ Heldenleben 
and noted that the Devil’s Paintbrush had almost covered 
the meadow with its rich, scarlet wash. There were clouds in 
the sky, mottling the sides of the mountain with slowly 
moving-patterns till it almost looked majestic as it raised its 
meagre height against the light sky, easing the eye with its 
vari-colored greens, and capped with gleaming rock. 

The spring tumbled down the hillside, slid down its moss- 
grown slide and cascaded into a little pebbled pool, and he 
brushed aside the whirling gnats that frequented the pool, 
stepping over puddles on the ground. A ruffed grouse was 
drumming on the hillside, and he thought of the carefully 
hidden nest the grouse would have, roofed over with dry 
leaves and wisps of grass, into which the bird might creep and 
remain concealed while it brooded on its eggs. When he came 
back she was looking in the tall grass beneath the apple-tree, 
and he knew she was hoping to find the young bluebird 
that had escaped its nest. A surge of shame swept over him 
as he went to aid her search, for he knew it really was his 
fault the bluebird had been lost. The parents were still 
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flitting through the tree over their heads, uttering only oc- 
casional sharp cries and listening for reply, for the young 
bird had been lost almost a day. He had insisted on taking it 
out of the hole in the apple-tree — pointing out the primary 
and secondary feathers growing in their tracts, and they had 
laughed together over its appearance. ‘Do you call that thing 
a bird!’ he’d laughed, as he held it on his palm; ‘the birds, 
you know, are closely related to the reptile-group — it’s 
really more a lizard than a bird.’ So day by day they’d in- 
spected the little fledgling, while its parents scolded and 
swooped low over their heads, till yesterday it had leaped 
from his palm and flown. He put it in the nest, but no sooner 
were they back in the house than the now flight-thirsty 
youngster leaped again and this time disappeared into the 
grass. It had interested them to watch the parent-birds 
wheeling over the grass, until after fifteen minutes he’d said, 
“They can’t put it back, I will —’ but it was nowhere to be 
found. Disheartened and contrite they searched all after- 
noon, till they were completely discouraged and unhappy, 
then they spent the evening sitting miserably side by side in 
the window behind the spider’s web, watching the wretched 
female hopping from limb to limb, calling and cocking her 
head, while the male sat in the tree and looked at her. That 
night it rained, and as they sat reading by the lamp they could 
catch faint call-notes regularly uttered, and they looked at one 
another and smiled faintly or shook their heads and looked 
away. It was almost as though they’d lost their only child. 


Afternoon: 


HEY never spoke about it any more, for though they 
had agreed to have a child, there never had been one. 
The birds were silent in the heat of the early afternoon, with 
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the exception of the bluebirds, who still gave short, sharp 
cries and listened for an answer. The sun beat down almost 
painfully, and they lay side by side on blankets in the yard, 
naked and sweating in the vibrant heat. 

Sometimes it saddened her to contemplate her infertility, 
when everything around her was so fecund . . . the bluebirds 
on their nest had absorbed her gaze for hours, as they made 
innumerable trips for insect-food to stuff the youngster in the 
hollow tree. It opened its mouth and raised its feeble head 
when she had thrust her finger in the hole. There were frogs’ 
and toads’ eggs in the small pond early in June — the ants 
hurried frantically to carry off their great larvae when dis- 
turbed, and she herself had planted the lettuce in the kitchen- 
garden and set the tiny radish seeds to grow, and daily 
watered them and measured them with a kindly, vigilant eye, 
rejoiced to see them flourish and lift their leaves into the sun, 
despite the swarms of predatory insects. She did not feel so 
sorry for herself, somehow, even though she secretly knew 
herself to be irrevocably barren — not even during the years 
of her married life had she missed a period — but she felt 
sorry for him when she saw him looking at her with that 
accusing expression she knew so well. She had the con- 
viction that he would never produce a painting that would 
satisfy either of them, and it was usually after he had sat an 
afternoon before his canvas and came dejected to her in the 
evening, that she wanted so to be able to say, ‘ Darling — I 
know you’d like to know — I’m pregnant.’ Then, though she 
knew he did not care for children, she knew just as surely 
that he would not feel so sterile. She looked at his paintings, 
and something in her breast began to sink — they were 
clever, they were often brilliant, but something was missing 
that could, had it been present, have pulled the whole canvas 
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together and given it authenticity and love. She called it 
understanding — that was the only word she knew for it — 
he saw the surfaces of things with an uncannily inclusive eye; 
he did not miss a thing that could be-seen; but the intricate 
landscapes he painted were cold and had the dead, supine 
reality of photographs, and the old men’s heads, while mira- 
cles of line and character and observation, were not instinct 
with life, or age, or wisdom. So, when she saw him look at her 
and silently say as loudly as any tongue could speak, ‘ You’re 
barren — why can’t you produce a child?’ there was nothing 
for her to do but go about her housework, and do it as care- 
fully as ever she could, making the house a joy for him to 
enter, and a shelter for repose. She knew he loved tea in the 
afternoon, so tea was always ready when he came in from his 
work — she built a fire in the fireplace, and his tea was served 
in a glass with the two spoonfuls of sugar ready stirred, so 
he no longer had to ask, ‘Did you put sugar in?’ He merely 
smoked his cigarette until the glass had cooled, then threw it 
in the fire and picked up the glass and smiled at her and 
talked. 

She turned her head to look at him — he lay upon his back, 
with his reddened face lifted to the sun; his eyes were closed 
and sweat streamed off his cheeks and ran down on his neck. 
His whole body was damp with perspiration and it gleamed, 
and although she drew particular satisfaction to note how the 
mountains in their contours seemed to follow the curves of his 
body, she thought, I would not care to have him embrace me 
like that. The thought startled her for a moment, for she 
usually was not conscious of his body in its uglier aspects. He 
was quite self-conscious about his slender arms, but she had 
not noticed them till he mentioned it — and after all, didn’t 
they both wash each other in their outdoor baths, pouring 
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water over each other from the sprinkling-can, and rubbing 
down the places that were difficult to reach. It was like him 
to remark at such a moment, ‘God, if anyone can love you 
now! Greater love hath no man than to survive seeing his 
girl with her hair screwed up on the back of her head, her face 
all soapy and gooseflesh standing out all over her’; but for 
her part, she never noticed the soapy, matted hair when he 
was washed, and his squinting, soapy face, and the way his 
toes turned up because the stone slab underfoot was cold — 
her retinas registered the sight, but her mind made no satiric 
comment. 

Watching his body lying parallel to the distant sunny hills, 
his hot red face and his heavy breathing, she remembered the 
various times he had incited her to make quick sketches of 
him, determined that he’d teach her how to draw. ‘Any fool 
can draw,’ he used to say, so he placed his body in grotesque 
positions and timed her by his watch until she gained con- 
siderable proficiency at catching lines and postures, and then 
he became jealous of her success and stopped his sittings. She 
remembered the other afternoon at the spring, when she had 
given him a cold shower, at his request, laughing as she held 
the sprinkler over him and he howled and wriggled and 
rubbed his body down. Suddenly it had struck her a terrific, 
almost physical blow — just as he thrust out his chest 
against the spray and she saw the great muscles bulge with 
the cold, and the brown skin tighten across them, and the 
flush of red blood rise to the surface of his body — just as he 
held his head under the cascade and the water tumbled over 
his shoulders and down his back to flow between his legs, and 
he rose with a shout of pleasurable discomfort and grasped 
the glass and drank a great gulp of the ice-cold water — 
“inside and out,’ he’d said, ‘inside and out’; then it struck 
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her that this fine, sentient body with its gleaming brown skin 
and hot red blood and firm muscles — that this man standing 
there erect on his strong legs, gulping down ice-water and 
rubbing his stomach with a large, strong hand, was oh so 
surely going to die and turn back into the earth he stood 
upon, and rot away into a dry and powdery dust — and she 
was glad of it! It seemed right to her, and just and beautiful, 
and she was thrilled with the beauty of the destiny that 
nature held out to all living, with smiling eyes and firm, im- 
placable lips, as though it were a much desired gift. 

He wiped the sweat from his face with a blue bandana 
lying by his side and said, “Time’s up,” and turned to look 
at her. She sat up and smiled and he saw her head and 
shoulders against the sky and distant hills; and with that 
relationship he became aware of the heart of his problem — 
and it struck him that a painting of her head against the 
sky and the green hills, with those heavy, moving cloud- 
banks in the north, her face, smiling down out of the 
canvas with large, pale eyes, would just about express all 
he could ever feel or think or know. 

“T’m going in now, darling,” she said and rose, and folding 
up her blanket, “ll have tea for you after work —”’ 

“Tt’s much too hot,” he said, “I'll try to work and then go 
chop some wood.” 

“Well, then I’ll weed the garden; I’ve left it now a week — 
so I won’t have to wash the dishes till tonight. I think there’ll 
be enough clean ones for supper.’’ She went in, and he 
watched her naked body walking across the little lawn, sway- 
ing slightly at the hips. 

“How I have wasted my life!” he said aloud, and lay back 
again for a moment, clasping his hands behind his head and 
staring at the sun with eyelids firmly closed. ... All during 
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the sunbath he had been looking at the sun, and his eyes had 
noted the spectra that his eyelids could induce, depending on 
how tightly they were closed, and he’d been enjoying the 
flowing of the heavy heat into his flesh. But with the vision of 
her head against the sky, it was as though all the problems he 
had ever pondered rose up at last and assumed material form 
to vex him. He knew he could never get that down on canvas, 
and he knew deep in his heart that he could never get any- 
thing as completely ‘down on canvas’ as he so hotly desired. 
All the great pattern that seemed to turn about them both — 
it was too vast a scheme for him to compass. Look at how the 
morning had been wasted! it was the same thing every single 
day. He envisaged himself so busily at work, if the ideal could 
only be attained, that he’d have no time for anything but 
work. He saw great glowing canvasses rise before his eyes — 
the progress of the seasons, the program of the day, the 
weather, faces of men and women from birth to death in 
beautiful schemata — he would achieve them all! But what 
could he do about it? All he did was to copy mountains down 
on prepared cloth — he painted the gnarled and weathered 
cedar on the hill, in sunlight and in rain and in the moon; 
thinking thereby to have said at least one thing completely, 
and put it aside forever. But when that had been done, there 
was still the not-to-be-considered task of painting the naked 
body in all its possible aspects; or even choosing an aspect 
which would imply all others from birth to death, and thus 
truly express his intuition of it. 

A child would somehow explain and sanction their socially 
unrecognized relationship, he knew. Instead of making it a 
worse offence in nature, they both felt that it would be a final 
proof of the validity of their love, and yet it never came; and 
because it never came he felt himself trapped and snared into 
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compliance with her will. The words, ‘Well, here I am,’ were 
ever present in his mind, and he laughed at the irony of his 
position — had he been married he would have really felt 
himself enslaved — but still unmarried he was twice as 
fettered as before, so he resented the demands of his own 
flesh as well as hers, and saw in them a symbol of the sense- 
less repetition of all natural phenomena — dawn and noon 
and night and dawn again; birth and life and death and birth 
again; spring and summer, autumn, winter and then spring 
again, and to what end? 

Life has meaning, he thought, as he sat before his canvas 
with the running brook and the hills sketched in, only insofar 
as we draw our trite conclusions from it for our own guidance 
and contentment. No child! he thought — no work to sur- 
vive me; the fruit of love is stifled in the womb and never 
comes to light. The intuition is smothered in the mind and 
never can be uttered in its total beauty of completion, no 
matter how we strive... . . 

Such thoughts as these, which he knew to be invalid to 
anyone else and he dared not convey for fear they would be 
scored for puerility — and therein lay his great exasperation, 
for they were the best that he could do — inevitably brought 
him to the only bearable conclusion: life had meaning to him 
only in the living — so he scraped his dirty palette and he 
folded up his dirty paint-box, and took his empty canvas, 
that was to have a mountain and a stream displayed in colors 
real as life upon its face, and he went back to the house and 
got his axe. 

He looked at the spider’s web stretched on the window- 
pane; it had been repaired since last night’s rain — and he 
wondered again if there were not some geometric plan at the 
basis of all natural processes, until he remembered that, at 
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least as far as the spider’s web was concerned, and the hex- 
agonal cells constructed by the bees, the line of least resistance 
was always the easiest to take — and therefore a certain 
mathematical precision was always to be expected of living 
tissue at work. 

He viewed his woodpile with pride — day by day it grew, 
as he gradually split up the half-rotten boards and beams of 
the old barn, and he had even established a routin< in his 
chopping, selecting the lighter boards to break up first, and 
then the heavier, and then the beams; though he often 
thought it would have been easier to reverse the process, and 
take the harder work when he was fresher. But it didn’t 
matter so long as he achieved the ultimate sweet agony of 
fatigue, followed by a cold shower and its miraculous muscu- 
lar freshening; and the subconscious knowledge that he was 
building up his body as he worked was a precious secret that 
he spent many minutes daily contemplating, usually when 
the fatigue had begun to pile up to its tetanus, and his arms 
and back ached cruelly. Then he said to himself, ‘Just one 
more beam,’ and dragged it out of the heap of broken boards 
and scattered shingles and débris; and he rejoiced in the will- 
power he displayed. 

The sun was declining in the west, thrusting its fingers 
through the brisk comb of the pines on the western hill. He 
looked over to where the kittens were playing among the tall 
weeds around the hotbed, lying in wait for each other, and 
then with prodigious leaps and bounds almost vertically in the 
air, pouncing on each other’s backs. Their complete relaxa- 
tion permits them their apparently unbounded energy, he 
thought, then bit his lips and fell to his chopping, for the 
kittens were a sore spot in his heart — try as he would, he 
could not get a sketch of them at rest or sleep or play that 
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caught their gracile forms and nimble spirits. They were con- 
stantly eluding him with hitherto unbeheld attitudes, un- 
catlike in the extreme, and careful study seemed to no avail. 
Their movements seemed untimed and unrelated — they 
might spring out of a completely relaxed pose into a grotesque 
attitude of gymnastic abandon; and yet it was the perfect 
timing of their actions and the artless articulation of their 
bodies that baffled his really careful research. 

Bending over his woodchopping in the pleasant heat of the 
setting sun, he glanced over to where she was transplanting 
from the hotbed to the little plowed area that was her garden. 
It pleased him to reflect that the garden was entirely her own 
creation — she constructed the hotbed herself, and covered it 
with some old windows from the torn-down barn — she had 
planted the seeds herself and nursed them carefully during 
the long hot June days. ‘I like things that grow in the earth 
better than those that hop on it, I guess,’ she had said, and he 
smiled remembering that night they had investigated the 
great, fat toad, with his flashlight. ‘How perfectly he’s 
constructed,’ she had said, and he’d said, ‘ She — it’s a she — 
the males of this specie have black throats. Too bad she’s not 
a male,’ he’d added, ‘for if she were, we could make him sing 
by picking him up by his two forelegs. They always do, some- 
how.’ Now he enjoyed watching the strong curve of her loins 
as she crouched at her work, digging the warm earth out with 
her fingers and placing the tender little plant in the hole, and 
tucking it in firmly. 

She fitted perfectly into the landscape, and the curve of 
her haunches was paralleled from his angle by the greater 
curve of the quiet hill — and he enjoyed thinking of her 
pregnant, and if she were, he felt the hill would suffer by the 
comparison, for she was quick with life and the hill stood 
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lonely and silent forever and would never bring forth so 
much as a mouse. He waved his hand before his face — the 
gnats were torturesome these afternoons— and he bent 
again to his work, swinging the long axe as powerfully as he 
could and grunting as it bit into the hard, weathered wood. 
He enjoyed beyond measure the deep, sharp bite of the blade, 
and the heavy thud, and the echo of the blow off the wooded 
hill, and he formulated the words, This is right — this is as it 
should be; but he could not speak them for the sudden sheer 
joy that flooded him, and he harbored them in his breast and 
swung the axe harder and harder, grunting rhythmically and 
feeling his muscles tire, and shaking the little drops of salty 
sweat off the end of his nose. The pain of fatigue gradually 
crept up his arms and stiffened the muscles, so that though 
he stubbornly swung harder and harder in defiance, he finally 
had to stop and stand erect, his muscles soft as water and the 
ache leaping in his arms and sides and back. 

The sound of the stream was in his ears from the south, 
and from the north he heard the sound of the evening wind 
in the trees, like the roar and insensate rush of a great over- 
head fire, and as he stood, axe in hand and watched, there 
drifted out of the west great banks of lead-colored clouds 
tinged beneath with salmon, as though the sun in setting had 
touched the earth to fire and this was the flame-lit, belching 
smoke of its monstrous conflagration. Slowly and steadily it 
drifted over the land, casting its shadow upon field and 
wooded hill, and the swifts wheeled nervously beneath it on 
crescentic wings, restless from the long day’s insect-hunt and 
anxious for their nests. 

He carried his axe in his hand over to where she knelt be- 
side her plants — she said, “Hello,” but kept to her work 
and did not look up at him. “Which are the peas?”’ he said, 
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and she pointed to the geometrically folded leaves and the 
intricate curling tendrils, ready now for their supporting 
sticks, and spared by some miracle from the marauding 
’chuck. “Christ!” he suddenly said, pointing to the meadow, 
“look at it all, life all around us!” and he grinned idiotically 
and slapped her on the back, “millions of blades of grass 
growing, each one a little life, each one coming out of a little 
tiny seed, flourishing and growing —”’ “Yes,” she said, and 
turned her face up to him, and he stopped dead in the middle 
of his fervid speech, for he saw there were tears in her eyes, 
ready to spill out. Her hands were black with the rich soil she 
had been handling; “Yes,” she said again, “only we — oh, 
forgive me!” 
Night: 
URING the day the little river could be heard if you 
cared to listen for it, but at night it was the night’s own 
sound, superseding all others, and with the cessation of the 
frog and toad-song at the end of June, it assumed undis- 
puted sway and rushed over its smooth round stones all 
night, imperious and yet ghostly in its insistence. So it be- 
came their habit, when they paused in their evening conver- 
sation before the fire, to sit and listen to the river, and allow 
its restful sibilance to smooth away the slightest remem- 
brance of what they had been talking about. He engaged in 
this escape more frequently than she, and more completely, 
for he added the further hypnotic of staring at the fire, until 
he was so far from her and the little house and their main 
problem, and himself, that he could not recall their recently 
interrupted talk when she suddenly spoke to him, and he was 
for the moment a complete idiot. 
She drew a quiet, contemplative sort of peace from watch- 
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ing his face as he sat sucking at his pipe, and trying to read 
his thoughts — she never could. He was still young enough 
unconsciously to mirror his slightest feelings and ideas upon 
his face, in conversation, but with the coming of the night 
and the rush of the river in his ears and the sight of the aspir- 
ing flames before his eyes, it was as though his old age came 
upon him with a rush and a pounce — a mask of age-old 
weariness fell before his face, and it was impenetrable to her 
gaze and to her mind. What a fine face he has, she thought, 
and she was glad she had sufficient self-restraint to still her 
tongue and not talk to him when he sat drowned 1n his mood. 
She constructed whole realms of ideas for him to wander in, 
and when by accident his face assumed a momentary expres- 
sion that tallied with her thought, she felt a slight triumphant 
thrill within her, as though she had compelled him by the 
power of her mind, to think of what she thought he ought to 
think. The fire-light cut a slender line on his face silhouetted 
against the dark wall behind him, and she thought what a 
pity it was that people’s externals were such inadequate 
symbols of their minds and their hearts — surely the high 
white forehead and the long straight nose, the sensitive lips 
and chin in their sure and steady contour should somehow 
spell a finer artist than she knew him to be, and she suddenly 
knew that despite his endless protestations of insignificance 
in the face of space and eternity and the very earth itself, 
such an idea in its full implication was as far from his con- 
sciousness as he said the nearest star was from the earth. You 
had only to look at the way he held his pipe, and the uncon- 
sciously studied seriousness of his posture and expression and 
his movements when he thought himself ‘deep in thought’ to 
observe how much he really thought of himself. So she was 
overwhelmed with a great contempt for him, and she hated 
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the way he held his pipe and the way he crossed his legs and 
the way he sat with head inclined to the side, looking at the 
crackling fire and so concerned with thoughts he obviously 
considered deep and pregnant; but she was immediately 
flooded with immense maternal pity — he grew young in his 
chair, and was a tired and scared little boy, petulantly suck- 
ing at his thumb and pouting at the fire, and she wanted to 
gather him in her arms and press his face between her breasts 
and rock his body back and forth until he fell asleep. 

The moon mingled its unearthly light with the healthy 
flame-light, slanting in the windows and cutting pale squares 
and oblongs on the floor. Once more, as she sat by the table 
looking at the pages of her book in the steady glow of the oil- 
lamp, she was amazed at the numberless infinitesimal bugs 
and winged insects that collected round the lamp. If she 
touched them, they were spots. They hopped, or they 
fluttered back and forth about the shade, or they flew in 
idiotic circles round and round until exhausted and then 
dropped into the chimney and were scorched. 

“Say!” he suddenly cried, and grasped her hand just as 
she was about to drop a fair-sized miller in the chimney, 
““What’s the idea? Why, I’m surprised at you!” 

She let the miller go and looked abashed; “I am myself,” 
she said, “I can’t imagine what made me want to do it.” 
They let the subject drop, and sat quietly awhile listening to 
the kittens scampering back and forth across the floors of the 
little house, chasing one another in the dark. Then he got up 
and went out of the door. The field outside was sparkling 
with so many thousand fireflies, which winked so brilliantly 
and incessantly that for a moment after stepping out he had 
the impression that he had been dealt a sharp blow across the 
eyes. The night was cool and full of the rush of the rocky 
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river, and the stars were far off and very cold, and mist was 
creeping toward the house from the fields about. Then he 
knew that it would be just as impossible for a musician to 
‘get’ the sound of the stream flowing at night, as it would be 
for him, the painter, to get the fire he’d been watching down 
on canvas; and he decided that painting fire and light and 
water was just as much a bastardized ‘program’ work as 
translating into music a rooster crowing, or a brook rattling 
over its pebbles, or a kitten mewing, or the roaring of a tem- 
pest in the trees; then he knew that his whole approach to his 
art had been wrong — for why should he want to paint the 
gnarled mountain cedar in all weathers and all lights, and 
think thereby he had caught its magic with his brush. And 
why should he want to catch all the wrinkles in an old man’s 
stupid face, or the minute details of an autumn landscape, or 
his lady’s face against the sky — ridiculous conception! 

Empty of feeling and chilled by the night air, he returned 
to the house. One toad was still singing, out of season, in the 
pond just down the road, and he had a sudden desire to es- 
cape life in all its manifestations, and not have to look at the 
hard and distant stars, or the blinking fireflies, or stand in the 
weird mingled moon- and star-light; and particularly he 
wanted to get in bed and put his head under a pillow, so that 
he might not hear the inevitable droning of the river. 

The one thing he felt constantly glad of, was their con- 
stant isolation — there in the mountains they did not see or 
speak to more than two or three people a week, and he re- 
joiced because they were such simple people, and envied them 
their true simplicity. At Farmer Brown’s, where they went 
to get their milk, he invariably discussed cows and milking 
with the dry old man, and felt a desperate delight in learning 
of the effect that various grasses had upon their daily yield; 
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while she went to the barn and bent down to the partly 
Persian cat and stroked her pregnant belly. ‘She likes to have 
her kittens stroked,’ she said and smiled up at him when he 
came to her. 

He took his pipe out of his pocket and knocked its ashes out 
upon the floor, filled it again, then groped for the box of 
matches that he knew was on the window-sill. She came out 
of the sitting-room, the lamp, now out, in hand. “I’m going to fill 
the lamp again,” she said, “it looked as though it wanted to 
go out.” Lighting his pipe, he saw a movement in the spider’s 
web, and held the match against the windowpane. ‘“‘Look!”’ 
he cried, “the spider’s in its web,”’ and she came to him from 
the little kitchen, after she had filled the reservoir. They sat 
down on a bench and watched the spider as it adjusted itself 
to wait for chance prey — it climbed up to the center of its 
web, walking delicately like a dancing-master, and reaching 
the center, turned upside down and hung there, pulling in its 
jointed legs. She went to get the flashlight, but in the mean- 
while a small ichneumon fly had flown against the web, and 
he alone saw the spider’s lightning slide down to the bottom 
of the web, and its quick, skilled movements as it killed its 
prey. When she came back with the light it caught up the 
now dry body of the fly, dropped it to the ground, climbed 
aloft again and settled down to wait. “You should have seen 
it!” he exclaimed; “‘we’ll sit here and just watch till another 
comes along. . . the light’ll drum up trade for the spider.” 
But nothing answered to the lure of the light in the window of 
the little house, and they became impatient with delay. 
“You’re good at catching millers,” he said, ““why don’t you 
go out and get one, and put it in the web?” “‘I will,” she said, 
and went outdoors to search for a small moth. The cold air of 
the mountain night struck her body with its sudden impact, 
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and she looked up at the night flowing away from her, leaving 
her feeling as though she were standing in the doorway of a 
vast and empty hall. The hills were a dark circle all around, 
and the mist lay thick and heavy on the meadow. Fireflies 
darted about, winking and flashing silently, and she was 
surprised to see how high they sometimes flew. Occasionally 
one would leave its greenish light burning for a moment as it 
flew, and simulate a tiny meteor. She caught a moth and 
brought it to the window. 

“I hate to do this,” she said, “what shall I do?” Inside 
she saw his strangely pale face behind the pane, and he said, 
“Just throw it at the web — not too hard, of course.” “Gee, 
I hate to do this,” she said, feeling the soft body of the moth 
in her hands and its ineffectual wings beating against her 
fingers; but she threw the moth gently at the web, and said, 
“Hurray, I’m glad it got away!” as it fell off the web; then 
she said, “Oh,” for the moth in falling was caught by the 
lower part of the web, and there it hung fluttering and pulling 
mightily away. ““Look!” he said, and she saw the spider slide 
down its fireman’s pole and seize the moth with all its eight 
legs at once, and she saw its sharp-pointed legs seemingly 
thrust into the moth’s soft body again and again with the 
rapid technique of long practice, as it turned the miller round 
and round. She came into the house to watch with him, and 
said, “I feel perfectly awful doing that — but I suppose 
spiders have to eat.” ““Why?” he said. She did not answer, 
but instead she saw his intent interest in the cruel perform- 
ance, and felt for it the same disgust she felt for the brutal 
spider and its ways; and then she went inside. 

When he came in he found her lying on the couch in the 
dark — and he stretched himself beside her and took her in 
his arms, and wooed her with the casual tactics born of 
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long habituation. She suffered him to woo her for awhile, and 
then turned into his arms and gave him kiss for kiss out of the 
warmth of her deep love for him, but even while they loved 
his mind was far away, and he could remark the softened 
edges of the moonlit room, and the dying coals in the hearth, 
and the fireflies tapping against the windowpane, and he 
heard the kittens playing on the floor — till their climax, 
when for a brief moment all of him flowed toward her and 
into her, despite himself, and he lay helpless and palpitant in 
her arms, breathing against her face upon the pillow. Then 
he rose, and as she watched him her mind assumed a strange 
relationship to her heart, and for the first time she felt im- 
personal in his presence and could watch his movements un- 
prejudiced by her affection for him and the long months that 
were between them and the inception of their love. She saw 
him pick up his clothes from the floor and turn the legs right- 
side out again, and put his feet in his slippers, and though he 
stood in the shadow of the fireplace she smiled, for she knew 
just how he would look in his shirt and no trousers. She saw 
him pick up her clothes, and wondered if he’d shake them 
out the way he had his own, or throw them carelessly aside 
upon a chair. She sighed. He lit the lamp and she wondered 
if he’d remember the loose piece that came off with the chim- 
ney, and was pleased to see he did, although she knew he’d 
only seen it once. 

“No wick?” he had said, and his voice was still and pleas- 
ant in her ears; “‘ah yes — what’s that! — oh, kittens asleep 
in the chair —” He poked the fire up and laid on more wood, 
took the kittens in his lap and sat looking at the fire. 
“Humph!” he said irrelevantly; and she remembered, look- 
ing at his chin against the light, that he had said, ‘I have too 
much nose and not enough chin,’ but she found his chin good, 
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and reflected that all chins looked weak relaxed, and she had 
a momentary access of pity for all the poor men who must 
get tired keeping their chins thrust out to simulate a firm 
determination, as though they believed their wills could shape 
their destinies. I wonder if he’ll ever understand? she thought 
— I wonder if he could? and for a moment she played with 
the idea of killing herself, so he might understand. Oh I 
would willingly kill myself a thousand times a day, if I 
thought that understanding would descend upon him sud- 
denly and surely. No I wouldn’t, she thought; simply living 
should make him understand, more than ever death could. 
God is in every man the same, she thought, and if knowledge 
comes it must be born of sorrow — oh, she thought, and tears 
sprang to her eyes, Why must wisdom come sorrowing . . . 
wisdom is love and love is wisdom — there is no hope, she 
thought, for love to come rejoicing — no hope. .. . 

Sitting alone now in the armchair by the fire, his body lax 
and dull and his mind borne down by his body, he was aware 
that she was lying and looking at his profile in the firelight, 
and though he felt he looked old and worn and a bit thin 
about the ribs, and though he was conscious that his profile 
could have been distinctly improved by a little more chin, 
still he formulated the conscious yet unspoken challenge — 
To hell with you — do you think I give a damn if you are 
looking at me? His feminine mind could hear the criticism 
her mind was turning over, yet somehow he felt too worn and 
tired to move an inch to soften criticism, and he felt, Well 
what of it? let it be all over now, if you like — the thing has 
gone too far now for me to court you with artlessly assumed 
advantageous postures, sharp sidewise glances and studied 
attitudes. You’ve seen my body in every possible pose at 
every time of day or night — why should I shrink from this 
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ultimate scrutiny and deprive your prying mind of this 
opportunity to find fault? If this vision end it all, I am con- 
tent. So he stayed as he was, his face and thin arms sil- 
houetted in the flickering firelight, and he looked into the fire 
and listened to the river, and coaxed the elusive peace he’d 
sought so long, until it seeped coyly drop by soporific drop, 
into his mind... . 

“God!” she said, “I'd like to paint you now!” Then he 
laughed, and when she asked him why he’d laughed, he would 
not say he was ashamed of the misunderstanding his 
mind had erected while he sat; he simply said, “I’m tired,” 
and wondered at his strange reply. “Why don’t you go to 
bed, darling?” she said, “I'll make your bed,” and she rose 
and went into the separate bedroom, while he put on his bath- 
robe and went outdoors again, to brush his teeth. He looked 
into the mirror tacked on the back of the house, and saw his 
pale face framed by the dark green, moonlit foliage on the 
hill behind the house, and he turned, brushing his teeth, to 
look at the hill. Two bright eyes looked at him from over 
near the garbage-pit, and the mist had closed down about 
the house and stirred perceptibly with the cold breeze from 
the circling hills. He looked once more up at the stars and 
went indoors, latching the screen-door and feeling his way 
through the dark rooms, he bent to kiss her face, then went 
into his room. “Goodnight,” she said. He felt something 
touch his foot, and bending down, picked up the little kitten 
and put it in his bed and climbed inside. Lying quietly, he 
stroked the kitten, which had crawled under the covers and 
lay beside his legs. He lay and looked out the window at the 
fireflies and the moonlight on the birchtrees behind the house, 
and heard the quiet rushing of the stream — so he turned 
over and hid his face in the pillow, and lay listening to the 
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beating of his heart, and the vibrant, steady purring of the 
kitten. 

She could not close her eyes for quite a while — and even 
when she did, she saw the spider’s web stretched across the 
dark field of her vision, and the spider in it, moving daintily 
on dancing-teacher legs. It had bright eyes. So she raised 
her lids again and lay staring at the ceiling, and the moon- 
light streaming in the screened window, and the silver face 
of the mist pressed against the pane, looking in. Far off on the 
state road, a motor-car was droning rhythmically. .. . 


AtvAH C. BEsSsIE 
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ICK the blanket away, 
The man of darkness has sweated enough! 
One, two, three efforts, and he stands on his feet — 
Chilled a little on the cold sands. 


Day. Still he is blinking man, 
But eyes open: he sees 
The sea, little waves, waves of the morning pearl-gray! 


Agh! running the wind! 


But think with the head! 

This is the state of man 

To raise his ashes to the dawn. 

Jump! A way from the coast-guard house, 

Across one, two, three — ! sand mounds 

And a swamp, 

Crosses of wood, newspapers in coarse island grass, 
Behind a hill to be as simple as the horses. 


Who has seen, who can see, and who will ever see? 

No one about but flat island sand and flat blue sky and a few 
mounds 

Behind which — the sea, its reverberations. 

Whence, then, if ever, will come sympathy? 

Surely not out of the sun, nor out of the sky, 

Nor out of eternity of flat island sand a little lowly to the 
aspect of eternal morning. 
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Orbed sun! great air! slow time! 
The man of darkness 

Is his own monument, 

Moving his return — 


Bah-h! so much blanket again — 
Tousled hair — sleep! 


Swims! 


Spewing and spewn on to the land! 
The sun is hot! 


Louis ZUKOFSKY 


LEONARDO 
AND THE PHILOSOPHERS 


STHETICS is a temptation too powerful to resist, since 

almost everyone who has a feeling for art has more than 

a mere feeling: he cannot help trying to see to the bottom of 
his enjoyment. 

Who can bear to be beguiled by certain glimpses of nature, 
or by certain works of man without trying to explain this ac- 
cidental or planned delight? — a delight which seems on the 
one hand independent of the intelligence (yet which might be 
its principle and its hidden guide) and which on the other 
hand looks quite distinct from what usually affects us (aud 
yet may really sum up and transfigure its variety and depth). 

So singular a feeling could not but disturb the philosophers, 
who had besides a less naive and more methodical reason for 
noticing it and searching out its causes, its workings, its 
meaning and its essence. 

When we look into the philosopher’s own heart his vast 
undertaking appears as an attempt to transmute what we 
know into what we would like to know, and this performance 
must be carried out, or presented, or at least be capable of 
presentation, in a certain order. 

Philosophies are characterized by the order of their ques- 
tions since no philosopher’s head can hold any question in en- 
tire independence and substantial isolation. On the contrary, 
a kind of ground base persists there, the feeling and the dom- 
inant tone of a latent, yet more or less close coherence be- 
tween all the thoughts that this head holds, or could ever 
hold. The awareness of this deep connection suggests and im- 
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poses the order, and the order of questions leads necessarily 
to a sovereign question, that of knowledge. 

Now once a philosopher has postulated or laid a basis for 
knowledge, justified or depreciated it (either exalting and de- 
veloping it ultra vires by powerful combinations of logic and 
intuition, or else measuring it and reducing it to itself by 
criticism) then he is always led to explaining activity in gen- 
eral, which means expressing it in his system, in his personal 
order of comprehension, in which the intellectual knowledge 
of man’s activity is only one of the modalities, although it 
stands for the whole. 

This is one of the cruxes of all philosophy: a system of 
thought which started out so pure and centralized, which 
aimed really (whatever its contents and conclusions) at mar- 
shalling its concepts evenly along the bias of the particular 
thinker, must now try to rejoin the diversity, the irregularity, 
the unexpectedness of other thoughts, and its order must 
organize their seeming disorder. 

Its very singleness and sovereignty compel it to reconsti- 
tute the plurality and autonomy of spirits. It must allow the 
legitimacy of things it has condemned for error and so ruined, 
must allow nonsense the right to live, must recognize the 
fruitfulness of contradiction, and at times it must feel that 
even it, all instinct with belief in its own universality, even it 
must shrink to being the particular product of the bent of 
some one individual. Here wisdom begins while philosophy 
declines. 

Indeed, other existences always disturb a thinker’s splen- 
did egoism. He is inevitably baffled by the arbitrariness of 
their feelings, thoughts and acts. Every one of us defends his 
preference for his own feelings, thoughts and acts by thinking 
himself the agent of necessity. And yet, the other man does 
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exist, and forces his riddle upon us, a riddle which harasses us 
under two guises: first as the difference of conducts and char- 
acters, as the diversity of decisions and attitudes that men 
adopt to preserve their bodies and goods, and then as the 
variety of tastes, of expressions and of the creations of the 
sensibility. 

Our Philosopher cannot resist absorbing into his own lights 
all realities which he wants to incorporate in his reality, or at 
least to reduce to its possible possessions. He would compre- 
bend them in the full force of the word, and so he draws up 
plans for building a science of the values of action and a sci- 
ence of the values of expression, or of the creation of emotions 
an — and ETHIC and an ESTHETIC — as though the Palace 
of his thought must look unfinished without this symmetry 
of wings, prisons where his almighty and abstract ego shall 
throw passion, action, emotion and invention into chains. 

Every philosopher, after he has done with God, with Self, 
with Time, Space, Matter, Categories and Essences, then 
turns toward men and their works. 

As the philosopher had invented Truth, so he invented the 
Good and the Beautiful and as he had invented rules for 
harmonizing isolated thought with itself, even so he set about 
rules for making action and expression conform to precepts 
and models forever safeguarded from any man’s whims and 
doubts by bearing in mind one single and universal principle, 
which the philosopher must therefore define or designate be- 
fore all else, and uninfluenced by any individual experience. 

Few events in the history of the mind are so striking as this 
introduction of Ideals. It is an essentially European achieve- 
ment, and their decline coincides with the decline of the vir- 
tues typical of Europe. 

And yet, just as we still more or less cling to the idea 
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of pure science, rigorously expounded from Jocal evidences 
whose properties are boundlessly transferable from identity 
to identity — so we are also half convinced that a Morality 
and a Beauty do exist independent of times, places, peoples 
and persons. 

Yet every day sees this noble building worse ruined. It 
may seem strange, but the very growth of the sciences actu- 
ally tends to lessen our notion of Knowledge (Savozr). I mean 
that that part of knowledge (sczence) which seemed un- 
shakable, and which it shared with philosophy — that is to 
say, a faith in intelligibility and a belief in the intrinsic worth 
of mental attainments — now yields this little by little to a 
new way of conceiving or valuing the function of knowledge 
(connaissance). We no longer think of the intellect as massing 
its efforts toward one limit of the mind, toward Truth. A 
self-examination will bear out our present-day belief that all 
knowledge (savoir) that brings no effectual power has a 
mere conventional or arbitrary importance. Knowledge is 
worthless save as the description or receipt of verifiable 
power. Thus all metaphysics, and even any theory of knowl- 
edge (connaissance), be they what they may, are rudely cut 
off and cast away from what we a// more or less consciously 
hold as the only true knowledge (savoir), payable in gold. 

By this same stroke ethics and esthetics naturally break up 
into problems of legislation, statistics, history or physiology 
— and into lost illusions. 

So what call can there be for planning to “make an es- 
thetic?” A science of the Beautiful? Do we still use the word? 
I think we only speak it /aughingly, or else —when we 
dream of the past. Beauty is a kind of corpse, shelved away 
by novelty, intensity, strangeness, in short, anything that 
promises dividends in thrills. Brute excitement sways our 
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recent souls, and works of art are now used to drag us away 
from contemplation, from the stationary bliss that was once 
essential to the general idea of Beauty. We are more and 
more possessed by the most unstable and immediate modes 
of the mind and the senses. The unconscious, the irrational, 
the instantaneous, all, as their names show, the privations or 
negations of persistent forms of mental action, these have 
ousted the models awaited of the spirit. We no longer see 
fruits of the desire for “perfection.” And indeed, that super- 
annuated desire had to yield before the mania, the insatiable 
thirst for originality. The ambition to make perfect is part 
of the plan to make a work independent of any age; but the 
obsession to be novel would mark its event by contrast to its 
own instant. The old work admits, indeed requires heredity, 
imitation or tradition, which are steps in its ascension toward 
the absolute object of its desire. The modern work even more 
thoroughly rejects and depreciates them, since its essence is 
to be different. 

In our time a “definition of Beauty” can only be looked on 
as a document of history or philology. This great word 
“Beauty,” as understood in its ancient fulness, has been 
laid away in the drawer of the numismatists of language, 
along with so many other coinages of words no longer current. 

Nevertheless, some problems have lasted and may still be 
put, problems that cannot be grouped with any of the well de- 
fined scientific disciplines, that do not arise from any partic- 
ular technique, and that yet seem to have been overlooked 
or spurned by the philosophers, although they are forever re- 
curring, under cloudy forms, in the uncertainties of artists. 

For example, think of the general problems of composition 
(I mean the different orders of relations between the whole 
and its parts), the problems arising from the diverse func- 
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tions of each element in a work, the problems of ornament that 
border on geometry, physics and morphology, yet center no- 
where, though they suggest an indefinable kinship with 
the balanced forms of bodies, the figures of harmony, the 
patterns of living beings, and the half or wholly conscious 
products of man’s activity when it sets out systematically to 
recover a free space or time, as though driven by a kind of 
dread of emptiness. 

Questions of this order do not trouble pure thought. It is 
the creative instinct that gives them birth and strength, when 
it has outgrown the deed of the moment and searches the 
conclusions of a meditation of speculative look and philo- 
sophic shape for some decision to fix the form and structure of 
a concrete creation. At times the artist takes to the philoso- 
pher’s path in order to get back to principles that can justify 
and organize (edifier) his intentions, and give them a more 
than individual authority. This is simply an interested philos- 
ophy that aims beyond its thought at particular consequences 
for a work. For the true philosopher what is is the end to 
attain, and the goal to seek through the skirmishes and work- 
ings of his mind. The artist, on the contrary, spawns out into 
possibility and appoints himself the agent of what shall be. 

The philosopher’s esthetics differs most markedly from the 
artist’s reflection in proceeding from a thought that considers 
itself foreign to the arts and essentially different from a poet’s 
or musician’s thought — in which it is mistaken, as I shall say 
later. The philosopher looks on the works of the arts as acci- 
dents, particular cases, effects of a busy sensibility that gropes 
toward a principle which only philosophy sees whole and 
understands. Philosophy cannot regard an artist’s activity as 
necessary, since it considers his supreme aim as belonging im- 
mediately to philosophical thought, and as lying directly 
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open to it through a scrutiny of the knowledge of knowledge 
or of a system that conjugates the world of the senses with the 
world of the intellect. The philosopher does not feel the par- 
ticular necessity of artistic activity; he finds it hard to con- 
ceive the importance of material modes, of means and values 
of execution, since he cannot help tending to distinguish them 
from the idea. He is loth to think of a close, unceasing and 
even-handed exchange between what you want to do and 
what you do, between what he pronounces “form” and what 
he pronounces “‘essence”’ (fond), between consciousness and 
automatism, between “matter” and “spirit.” Now it is pre- 
cisely the grand practice and the freedom got by these ex- 
changes, the artist’s hidden possession of a kind of common 
denominator between very different elements, the sure and solid 
collaboration, the unremitting codrdination, in each of his 
acts, between his will and necessity, the expected and the un- 
expected, between his body, his materials, his wishes, or his 
very absences — it is this grand practice that makes it possi- 
ble to add an object to nature (nature considered as a practi- 
cally endless source of subjects, models and pretexts) — an 
object not to be simplified nor reduced to a single and ab- 
stract thought, since its origin and its effect depend on an 
inextricable system of independent conditions. You cannot 
outline a poem the way you outline a “world.” The outline of 
a thesis keeps its essentials. The outline of a work of art 
misses the essentials. A proper understanding of this fact will 
measure the vanity of the esthetician’s analysis. 

You cannot build up a general formula of beauty by ex- 
tracting certain esthetic features from some natural or artifi- 
cial thing or verdict (dispositif), and then grouping them with 
others. I do not mean that this method has not often been 
tried, but that its practitioners do not realize that they are in- 
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vestigating a research already solved, and that anyway the 
object of their consideration cannot be reduced to a few of its 
features without losing its intrinsic emotional virtue. 

The philosopher cannot grasp how the artist is able to pass 
almost indifferently from form to content and from content 
to form, or how a form can come to him before the meaning 
that he is going to give it, or how the idea of a form can mean 
the same to him as a content that awaits a form. 

In short, if esthetics were possible, then the arts would melt 
away before it, defore, that is, their essence. 

By all this I do not mean to refer to the study of techniques 
which treats only of processes and particular solutions, and 
tries to assist in making or classifying works, but does not 
aim at rejoining beauty dy a path outside the domain of Beauty. 

Perhaps you can grasp nothing well except what you might 
have invented. Pascal says he would never have invented 
painting. He could not see the use in taking trouble to dupli- 
cate trifles in their pictures. Yet how often this great artist in 
words set himself to draw, and to make a speaking likeness of 
his thoughts. True, he does seem at last to have discarded all 
efforts, save one, and held all save death as a painted idleness. 

What did Emmanuel Kant do when he based his Ethics 
and his Esthetics on a myth of universality, on the latency in 
all men of an infallible and unanimous feeling? What have all 
the philosophers of the Good and the Beautiful done? What 
are they but unconscious creators, who think to replace a 
rough or hasty notion of reality by a more exact or complete 
one, when, really, they are inventing — one by subtle splitting, 
the other by an instinct for symmetry, and both through 
longing for a certain state, through a deep love for what might 
be — what are they doing but creating, when they add prob- 
lems to problems, entities to beings, and fresh symbols, forms 
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and formulae of growth to the treasury of the mind’s activi- 
ties and its arbitrary constructions? 

The Philosopher sets out to absorb the artist and to “‘ex- 
plain” what the artist feels and does, but lo, what happens is 
the opposite. Philosophy, far from enfolding and assimilating 
the whole field of creative sensibility under the classification 
of the Beautiful, far from giving birth to esthetics and sus- 
taining it, really springs from esthetics and finds its justifica- 
tion, the soothing for its conscience and its real “depth” only 
in its power to build and in its freedom as abstract poetry. 
Nothing but an esthetic interpretation can save the hoary 
monuments of metaphysics from the collapse of their more 
or less hidden postulates, and from the inroads made by the 
analysis of speech and of the mind. 

At first it may seem hard to think out, as artists, certain prob- 
lems we have heretofore only thought of as seekers after truth, 
and to change these products of the most intimate sincerity 
into beautiful untruths, into fictions as such. What a mess, 
you will say, what a mess indeed. The philosophers might as 
well make ready for this change, since it is only the ordinary 
course of nature. I see it as a reform demanded by the se- 
quence of things, and I find its pattern in the early history of 
sculpture. In the beginning, the simulacrum of a man or 
beast, even though seen to emerge from the hands of a work- 
man, was thought not only to equal the living (however rough 
and rigid it was) but to be endowed with supernatural powers. 
They made gods of stone and wood that did not even look 
like men, and they fed and they worshipped these featureless 
figures. And notice this: the more shapeless these idols were, 
the more were they adored. (This is worth comparing with 
the intercourse of children with their dolls and lovers with 
their beloved. Perhaps the life we imagine we receive from 
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a thing is in proportion to the life we must give it.) But as 
this imparted life little by little declined and withheld itself 
from such rude images, the idol took on beauty. As criticism 
compelled it, it lost its imaginary power over events and be- 
ings to gain in real power over attention. The sculptor became 
free and became himself. 

Will it shock and vex the philosopher’s feeling too deeply 
if I liken their reverend truths, their principles, their Ideas, 
their Being, their Essences, their Noumena, their World, all 
these generations of notions that took turns at seeming neces- 
sary, if I liken them to the idols of which I spoke? Imagine 
what a philosophy that would be which should stand to our 
traditional philosophy as a Fifth Century statue stands to the 
clumsy idols of the beginnings. 

I sometimes think that if compositions of ideas and ab- 
stract constructions without illusion, without recourse to the 
faculty of hypostasis became little by little possible and ad- 
mitted, that such a shrewd philosophy might prove more 
fruitful and truer than the philosophy that clings to the 
primitive belief in explanations, more human and more en- 
ticing than the philosophy that strikes a rigorously critical 
attitude. Then perhaps, in a new spirit and with very other 
ambitions, we could again undertake the high enterprise that 
metaphysics had undertaken and directed toward ends that 
criticism has undermined. Mathematics long ago freed itself 
from any aim foreign to its conception of itself, a conception 
which it found by developing its own particular technique and 
by becoming aware of the proper value of this development; 
and this freedom in its art, which had seemed to lure it far 
from reality, into a world of useless quibbles, difficulties and 
elegancies, has wonderfully limbered and equipped it to 
second the physicist. 
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Is it altogether vain to conceive an art of ideas, of the order 
of ideas, or of the plurality of the orders of ideas? I may be 
allowed to think that not all architecture is mass, nor all 
music sound. There is a kind of feeling for ideas and their 
analogies that I think can act and be trained like the feeling 
for sound or color; indeed, had I to define the philosopher, I 
might base my definition on the predominance in him of just 
this kind of sensibility. 

I believe that a man is born a philosopher, just as he is born 
a sculptor or a musician, and that this innate gift may now de- 
clare its independence by dropping its ostensible pursuit of a 
kind of ¢ruth or reality in order not so much to pursue as to 
create. The philosopher could use in freedom the strength 
he got in constraint; and in a thousand ways and shapes he 
could spend his peculiar vigor and faculty of giving life and 
movement to abstractions. 

Thus the Noumena might be rescued simply by the good 
taste of their intrinsic harmonies. 

I have an excellent demonstration for all this that I have 
proposed as supposition. What seemed mere possibility is 
seen to be fact when you glance at the fate of the great sys- 
tems of philosophy. In what frame of mind do we read 
philosophers? Who consults them in hopes of finding any- 
thing except enjoyment or exercise for his mind? When we 
settle down to read them, do we not feel that we are for the 
time submitting ourselves to the rules of a splendid game? 
What would become of these masterpieces of unverifiable 
discipline if we did not accept them for love of an austere 
sport? If we refute Plato or Spinosa, is nothing of their as- 
tonishing constructions left standing? Nothing whatsoever, 
unless they stand as works of art. 

Nevertheless, outside philosophy, at certain strategic 
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points in the field of the will to intelligence, some singular 
lives have cropped up, whose abstract thought, though very 
alert and capable of all subtilties and depths, still never lost 
its preoccupation with figured creations, with applications 
and sensible proofs of its powers of attention. These minds 
seem to have mastered a strange and intimate knowledge of 
the unceasing exchanges between arbitrariness and necessity. 

Leonardo da Vinci is the supreme example of these higher 
beings. 

What can be more striking than never to see his name in 
the lists of philosophers that tradition has fixed? 

He is probably left out for lack of formally philosophical 
treatises. What is more, Leonardo’s masses of notes form a 
simultaneous body that fails to tell us the order of questions 
in his mind. We are at a loss which of his intentions and 
curiosities to subordinate, since he himself seems to have 
launched himself into the most varied subjects, following the 
whim of the time and place, until he gives the impression, 
which I do not dislike, of a kind of condottiere serving every 
Muse by turn. 

But, as we said before, a philosopher must show a certain 
order of ideas to be qualified for admission in good standing 
to the History of Philosophy (a history which would be im- 
possible without certain conventions, notably a necessarily 
arbitrary definition of philosophy and the philosopher). 

Leonardo would be debarred for lack of an explicit con- 
struction in his thoughts, and, let us boldly add, for lack of 
any readily summed up exposition by which to classify the 
essentials of his conceptions and to compare them, problem 
by problem, with other systems. 

But I would go further, and I would set him apart from 
philosophers for more substantial reasons, and for features 
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more striking than these negations. Let us see, or let us 
imagine, what it is that distinguishes his intellectual act so 
sharply from theirs, although so like it by moments. 

The philosopher’s aim, if closely looked into, is very sim- 
ple: to express the results of his meditation through discourse. 
He tries to build up a knowledge (savoir) that speech can 
wholly express and transmit. 

But for Leonardo, speech was not all. Nor was knowl- 
edge all for him, perhaps only one of his means. Leonardo 
sketched, calculated, built, decorated, used every fashion of 
matter that can take the stamp of ideas and that will give 
them a chance to glance off against things by opposing them 
with the resistances and conditions of another world, condi- 
tions and resistances which no prevision, no foreknowledge 
may circumvent through purely mental elaborations. Know/- 
edge was not enough for this multiple and pushing nature; 
he must have power. Understanding and creation are one 
for him. He is loth to distinguish theory from practice, specu- 
lation from the reaching out of power, truth from what 
might be true, which includes the construction of works and 
machines. 

This makes Leonardo a true and direct ancestor of our 
present day science; our science that is daily becoming a 
business of obtaining powers. I might define science by a 
definition that lies iz us all (say what we may) thus: science 1s 
the body of receipts and processes that always work, and it 
comes ever closer to being a table of the correspondences be- 
tween our acts and phenomena, a table increasingly precise and 
rich in such correspondences, drawn up in systems of ever 
more efficient notations. 

We of today recognize but one value that is not conven- 
tional: the infallibility of forecast. We are tempted to say 
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that all the rest is fairy tales, and to lump in this rest all ex- 
planations and all “theories.” It is not that we fail to recog- 
nize their usefulness, even their necessity, but we have 
learned to consider them as means and instruments, as in- 
termediary maneuvers, forms of groping, provisional modes 
that prepare, by combining signs and figures and by arguing 
tentatively, for the final and decisive perception. 

In the last few decades we have seen successions, and even 
the co-existence, of contradictory, yet equally fruitful theses, 
of doctrines and methods whose principles and exigencies 
clashed and cancelled out, even while their positive results 
were enlisted as acquired powers. We have seen /aws reduced 
to more or less convenient conventions, and we know that 
many of these laws have lost their essence to be humbled into 
the ranks of mere probabilities, that is, to be good only so 
far as our observation goes. And finally we have seen it 
grow harder and harder, almost impossible, to apprehend a 
“world,” a world which we guess at, a world which forces 
itself on our minds, but which, as shown through a round- 
about series of relays and of indirect sensory consequences, as 
built up by an analysis whose results are disconcerting when 
translated into common speech, excluding all images (since 
this world must be the substance of their substance, being 
in a way the basis for all categories) this world both exists 
and does not exist. Yet all this terribly variable knowledge 
(savoir), these inhuman hypotheses, this knowledge (connais- 
sance) at odds with the knower, nevertheless leave behind 
them an accumulating and incorruptible store of facts and of 
ways for producing facts, in short, of powers. 

No longer can spiritual effort culminate in a final contem- 
plation, whose very notion has become senseless (or perhaps 
approximates more and more a theological conception, and 
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demands a contemplator beyond our measure). On the con- 
trary, our mind regards its own labors as an activity to bridge 
over two experiments, or states of experiment, the first being 
given, the second foreseen. 

This kind of knowledge (savoir) sticks close to acts and in- 
struments of execution and control; indeed away from them 
it has no sense, though while founded on them and referring 
to them from moment to moment, it is able to deny any sense 
to all other knowledge, springing as that does from discourse 
alone and moving only toward ideas. 

What must become of philosophy, waylaid, taken aback by 
discoveries whose unexpectedness destroys our confidence in 
the virtues and the value of the ideas and deductions of the 
mind as reduced to itself alone and attacking the world? Not 
only ridden down and surprised at every moment by the 
physical sciences, what must philosophy become when it is 
also disquieted in its oldest, most tenacious, and perhaps least 
regrettable habits by the painstaking labors of the philolo- 
gists and linguists? And what must become of J ¢hink and of 
I am? And what must become of that shrouded nothingness, 
the verb TO BE, that has run so handsome a race across the 
void? Most subtle artists have spun unending questions and 
answers out of these lowly syllables, whose fortunes have so 
strangely grown from the vanishing or wasting away of their 
early meanings. 

If we discard our habits of thought and look at the present 
state of our minds, we will readily see that philosophy, as de- 
fined by its work (which is a written work), is, objectively 
speaking, a particular literary genre, characterized by certain 
subjects and by the recurrence of certain terms and certain 
forms. Yet this narrrow word spinning claims a supreme place 
on the strength of the generality of its views and formulae. 
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But since it is utterly uncorroborated and leads to establish- 
ing no power, since this very generality which it swears by 
cannot and should not be considered as transitory, nor as 
obtaining or summing up verifiable results — we must rank 
philosophy not too far away from poetry. 

Philosophers are unwittingly and unwillingly artists. Their 
art is certainly not the poet’s art of abusing the resonance and 
occult sympathies of words. (Poetry assumes that words have 
an absolute value, that can be isolated from their sense.) 
When the philosopher asks himself: What is reality? and 
what is freewill? he wilfully overlooks the metaphorical, 
social and statistical origin of these words, whose slipping to- 
wards indefinable senses allows him to draw the most pro- 
found and delicate combinations from his mind. He will not 
end his search with the plain history of a word through the 
ages, with the chronicle of the misunderstandings, metaphor- 
ical usages and quaint locutions whose multiplicity and inco- 
herence make a poor word as complex and mysterious as a 
being, until it pricks an almost frantic curiosity, as a being 
would, eludes all analysis in finite terms, and although cre- 
ated by chance for homely needs and coined by old husbandry 
for barter in kind, the word rises to the lofty fate of exciting 
a marvelously attentive mind to all its powers for questioning 
and all its resources for answering. This word, this nothing, 
this anonymous coinage of fortune, remodelled by anything 
and everything, is changed by the dialectic of a few men into 
an extraordinary instrument, fit to rack the very oligarchs of 
thought, into a kind of key that can stretch every spring in a 
mighty head and gape chasms of expectation before the long- 
ing to grasp all. 

The artist’s whole business is to make something out of 
nothing. Now what can be more truly personal, more indica- 
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tive of a person and his individual bent, than this labor of the 
philosopher when he smuggles a thousand difficulties into 
some ordinary expression, when he makes doubts and trou- 
bles, discovers antimonies, startles the habits of the mind by a 
whole interplay of disconcerting and imposing substitutions? 
What could be more personal under its show of universality? 

The word, the philosopher’s tool and end, the clay for him 
to breathe upon and to knead through and through, the word 
was the least of tools for Leonardo. Mathematics itself, which 
is really nothing but discourse along exact rules, was for him a 
mere scaffolding. “‘Mechanics,” said he, “‘is the paradise of 
the mathematical sciences.” This thought foreshadows 
Descartes, as does his constant preoccupation with physio- 
logical physics. 

There Leonardo blazed a trail that we of today are taking. 

Here is what most astounds me in Leonardo, what opposes 
and joins him to the philosophers more strangely and pro- 
foundly than everything else I have claimed about him and 
them. Leonardo was a painter: I say that painting was his phi- 
losopby. Or rather, he said it himself, and he talked painting 
as you talk philosophy, bringing all things into it. We think of 
painting as private and far from being able to satisfy the 
whole intelligence, but Leonardo unboundedly magnified it 
into the supreme aim of a universal spirit. In the same way 
Mallarmé, in our time, oddly thought that the world had 
been created solely to be expressed by poetry. 

Leonardo thought that you required all knowledge and al- 
most all techniques (geometry, dynamics, geology, physi- 
ology) in order to paint. For a battle scene he must study 
whirlwinds and dusty air, which he will not start to paint 
until his watchfulness has saturated itself with a knowledge 
of their laws. A figure sums up researches that range from 
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dissection to psychology. With exquisite precision, he noted 
the attitudes of bodies according to their age and sex, and in 
the same way analysed professional actions. He cared little 
what road he took to get at forms through their causes. He 
started off from the appearances of things, whence he re- 
duced, or tried to reduce, their morphological characteristics 
to systems of forces; and these systems once known, /fe/t, and 
reasoned out, he consummated, or rather renewed, his move- 
ment by making a drawing or a painting, where all the fruits 
of his labors lie gathered. He thus recreated an aspect, or 
projection of beings by analysing every one of their proper- 
ties to the bottom. 

What use was speech in all this? He used it as a tool, as 
numbers are, a working device that helped on the undertak- 
ings of his heart, exactly the way marginal sketchings some- 
times help a writer on to working out his expressions. 

In short, painting presented Leonardo with all the prob- 
lems that the mind can encounter in trying to make a synthe- 
sis of nature — and then some. 

Yet is he, or is he not, a philosopher? 

Alas, it is more than a question of choosing a vague label. 
I hesitate to pin “Philosopher” on a man famous for so many 
works not in writing, because I am faced with the problem of 
relating a mind’s total activity to its chosen vehicle of expres- 
sion, that is, to the sort of works that give it the keenest feeling 
of its strength and to the external resistances that it accepts. 

Leonardo’s special case is one of those remarkable coinci- 
dences that rouse us from our mental habits and make us look 
over our inherited ideas with fresh eyes. 

I think that one can more or less confidently say that the 
ascendency that philosophy holds in the philosopher’s head, 
the profound exigency it shows, the broad inquiry that ac- 
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LEONARDO AND THE PHILOSOPHERS 


companies it, the greed for facts to be swallowed and digested, 
the ever present thirst for causes, this ascendency is exactly 
represented in Leonardo by his unceasing preoccupation with 
painting. 

This wounds our deep rooted distinctions, and strains our 
notions of both philosophy and painting as they had been 
drawn up and separated in our heads. 

Leonardo looks a kind of hybrid, a centaur or chimaera, to 
the eye of habit, taught to split up our nature and to regard 
philosophers as blind and handless, and artists with heads too 
stunted to hold anything above instinct. 

Yet how can the cult of a plastic art replace philosophy? 
We must try to make this conceivable. First let it be said that 
we cannot argue from the very most “inner”’ states or facts, 
since there, in the intimacy or instant of the soul’s life, the 
philosopher and the artist cannot be told apart. We must 
stick to what we can see, distinguish and contrast “‘objec- 
tively,” which brings us to our essential problem of the part 
played by speech. If philosophy cannot be separated from ex- 
pression through speech, if this expression is every philoso- 
pher’s aim, then Leonardo, whose aim was painting, was no 
philosopher, however much he may have borne the stamp. 
We cannot but abide by all the consequences of this judg- 
ment, and some are rigorous, as will be seen. 

The philosopher describes what he has thought. You can 
sum up a philosophical system by classifying its terms, or by 
tabulating its definitions. Logic is but the permanence of the 
properties of this table and its directions for use. Thus have 
we been taught and thereby forced to give articulated speech 
a quite special centrality in our way of thought. This cen- 
trality is certainly earned, for speech, even though made up 
of numberless conventions, is almost ourselves. We can hardly 
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“think” without it, nor steer, hold or recapture our thought, 
nor, above all, somewhat foresee our thought. 

But let us look closer, into ourselves. The minute our 
thoughts tend to go deep, to close with their object, trying to 
work directly on things (so far as their act may be made 
things) and no longer work on indifferent signs that call up 
superficial ideas of things — the minute we live our thoughts, 
we feel them part company with all conventional speech. 
However much speech may mesh into our presence, however 
thick the clustering of its “hits,” however acutely this ac- 
quired organization be felt, and however prompt to intervene, 
yet for all that we are able with an effort, a kind of enlarging 
or pressure of duration, to split speech off our passing mental 
life. We feel that words fail us, and we know no reason why 
they should answer our need, that is replace us, since the 
power of words (whence their usefulness) is to lead us back 
“into the neighborhood” of states already felt, and to regu- 
larize or set up repetition — while here we have joined that 
mental life that never repeats itself. This is probably what is 
meant by “thinking deeply,” which does not mean thinking 
more usefully, more exactly or more completely than usual, 
but simply thinking far, as far away as possible from the 
automatism of words. We then feel that grammar and the 
dictionary are foreign gifts, res inter alios actas. We perceive 
directly that speech, however organic and indispensable, 
achieves zotbing in the realm of thought, where nothing fixes 
its transience. Our attention distinguishes speech from us, 
while our rigor, like our fervor, sets us against it. 

Nevertheless, philosophers do set out to relate their speech 
to their most inner life, to reclassify their speech and piece it 
out to fit the needs of their lonely experience, and all to make 
it a more subtle and sure means for the cognizance and the 
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recognizing of their knowledge. Philosophy may be thought of 
as the attitude, the expectation and the constraint through 
which someone, sometimes, thinks his life, or lives his 
thought, in a kind of equivalence or reciprocity between deing 
and knowing, trying to suspend all conventional expression 
while he apprehends the assembling and the dawning of the 
most priceless of all combinations of the reality he feels given 
him and the reality he might receive. 

However, the nature of speech conflicts with this great at- 
tempt of all philosophers, and the strongest of them has 
struggled in vain to make his thought talk. In vain they cre- 
ated or transfigured certain words, yet still failed to convey 
their states of mind. Be it Ideas, Dunamis, Being, Noumena, 
Cogito or Ego, all are ciphers, determined solely by their 
context, and so it is a kind of personal creation of their reader 
that gives life (as in reading the poets) to works where com- 
mon speech is strained to convey non-transferables, and 
things that dwell beyond earshot of the word. 

If you base all philosophy on verbal expression and yet 
deny it the privileges, and even the very limitations proper 
to the arts, then you must risk restricting it to the sundry 
styles in which a few wonderful hermits have soliloguized. 
No one has ever seen, or even imagined two philosophers 
in agreement, nor any doctrine with a single and constant 
interpretation. 

There is still more to be said about the relation between 
the philosopher’s activities and the word. I shall bring up but 
one fact. 

If we but look about us, we will see speech dwindling in 
importance in every field where accuracy is on the increase. 
Undoubtedly common speech will always be used to teach 
the manufactured languages, and adjust their strong and ac- 
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curate mechanisms to minds as yet unspecialized. But by 
contrast, speech has become more and more a means for the 
first rough approximations, and is being ousted as systems of 
purer notation develop, each one more adapted to one special 
use. More than this, each advance of this invasion narrows 
the old horizons of philosophy, whose primitive means of ex- 
pression cannot seize any of the things that are taking on 
precision in this world where all is doing so. 

In some singular cases today the expression by arbitrary 
lists of signs has given way to tracings from the things them- 
selves, or to transpositions or graphs taken directly from 
them. Knowledge has found the way to make laws plain to 
the eye, readable at sight, and now the world of experience is 
in a way duplicated by a visible world of curves, planes and 
diagrams that transpose properties into figures, whose in- 
flections our eye can follow and thus feel, by their fluctuation, 
the mutability of a magnitude. Graphs attain a continuity 
that words cannot, and they are plainer and more exact. 
Words doubtless call the graphs into being, give them mean- 
ing and interpret them, but words no longer consummate the 
act of the mind’s possession. A kind of picture writing is 
growing up to connect qualities and quantities, a language 
whose grammar is a body of preliminary conventions (scales, 
axes, quadratures, etc.), and whose logic is the dependence 
of figures or parts of figures, their properties in situation, etc. 

Music offers us a very different order of representation, yet 
related by certain analogies. The resources of the “world of 
sound” are deep, as everyone knows, and the composer’s de- 
vices communicate, force upon us the presence of all our emo- 
tional life, its inklings of mazes, crossings and layers of re- 
membrance, doubt and impulses, its forces and its fictitious 
lives and deaths. At times the outline, the modulation con- 
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forms so closely to the laws of our shifting moods that it seems 
to be their exact formula in sound, a model fit for an objective 
study of the subtlest subjective phenomena. In this class of 
research no verbal description can approach these images 
that impinge upon the ear, since they transform and replace 
the very vital facts they transmit, even though they give 
themselves out for the arbitrary creations of some man, since 
it 15 a question of an art. 

These examples show how audible figures and progressions 
can adjust themselves to the modes of philosophic thought 
that are considered the most “profound,” that is, the farthest 
from speech. Thus the most valuable content and perceptions 
of philosophy, which it conveys so imperfectly, are at least 
suggested, if not transmitted, through media utterly unlike 
the traditional media of philosophy. 

Nevertheless, philosophy always has sought, and will seek 
more and more to guard against the danger of seeming to aim 
at nothing beyond words. The “self consciousness” that is 
(under sundry titles) its main means of existence — and is 
also forever leading it toward scepticism and perdition — 
keeps it in mind of its inner vigor and necessity, and also of all 
the weaknesses arising from its dependence on discourse. This 
leads almost all philosophers to distinguish their thought 
from ail conventions. Some are especially alive to the contin- 
ual productions and transformations of their inner world, 
and so peer beyond speech at the birth of that intimate form 
that may be called “intuition,” since our real or seeming 
spontaneity gives us, among other things, immediate lights, 
instant solutions, unexpected impulses and decisions. Other 
philosophers are less concerned with change than with per- 
manence, and so set about solidifying the positions of their 
thought in speech itself. They put their faith in formal laws, 
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they anatomize the structure of intelligibility, whence they 
think that all speech derives its disconnectedness and the 
pattern of its propositions. 

Should the former philosophers follow their bent, they 
would drift toward the art of duration and hearing: they are 
musical philosophers. The latter, who think of language as 
constructed according to reason and a definite plan, who 
would seem to ponder all its implications as though they 
existed simultaneously, and who attempt to reconstruct this 
fabric of everyone and no one from its foundations, or to 
finish it as though it were the work of one man — these phi- 
losophers are very like architects. 

I cannot see why they should not both of them adopt 
Leonardo, who took painting for a philosophy. 


PauL VALERY 
(translated by A. Hyatt Mayor) 


TURQUOISE CHANT 


VERTONES of light on the Frijoles 
(cliff dwellings of a warmer race, the aspect of the 
living sun 
on their bold chiselled countenance) 
warm the dusk of this incipient night. 
The wind has taken time to know 
the face of rock, and moulded it 
to fit the circumspection of the earth 
and lives beneath the rugged brow of this cliff edge of 
sharpened 
rock-relief, that overhung the mind of man 
for centuries 
Until the brooding of the crumbling ledge 
had intervened between the race and turquoise of the skies 
and man was forced to place the color of the atmosphere 
upon his brow, 
distilling blue had patterned it 
to place upon his body, fingered and defined 
(the arm of a necessity for heaven). 
Norman MacLeop 
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E lived in the steep house without gardens but the 

sun was good there and the hours heavy. We came to 
live together promising nothing and expecting nothing. We 
came there to work and to have the sun and to learn again to 
sleep at night. The house had steep balconies at the back 
and in the evening we sat on separate balconies and thought 
separate thoughts and the sound of singing was heavy in the 
streets. The black men stood outside the wall and cursed 
each other in a shrill Spanish, and sound of carriage wheels 
and horses’ hoofs went on forever beyond the streets. At 
times I thought this would satisfy me, and that I could live 
here forever. 

In the streets were flower markets and we saw an old 
woman die without passion and these things united us. The 
trees had roots and the pulled flowers stood on our tables but 
we had no gardens. We often thought we should like hy- 
drangeas and lilacs and pansies without their meanings. But 
instead hibiscus buds floated in the cracked bowls and the 
hot rooted roses dying within the hour. 

We read about snow and talked of living in a northern 
country. And wondered if we could learn to ski and speak 
another language. In the end we came to say the hot country 
is good and the sunlight is healing and it is easy to die here. 
And we came to work more and live less and have no ad- 
ventures. 

The end was still more strange than this. She had large 
ankles and feet which she placed on a stool beside my own 
delicate ones. She remained in bed a great deal and said 
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nothing. Her hair grew strangely and only the nape of her 
neck and the tips of her breasts were beautiful. We felt her 
boredom added to our strangeness and in the house I felt 
that one should not speak unless in whispers. We had lettuce 
and apple salad for luncheon. 

We drank all day the day he packed his suitcase and made 
ready to store things. He said xo not for a long time and I am 
not strong enough and I must collect my forces. And I said 
nothing or else too much. It wasn’t sad when we drank and 
he packed, and we read the papers because it was Sunday. 
We spoke of an island but never went there. 

He said I wanted you to know, I think you should... an 
hour before you phoned I prayed that you would come back. 
When I was delirious I thought to come there and look in the 
streets and inquire for you. (And we sat on the huge stones and 
listened to music and the wind came up.) J thought you should 
know that after you had called I worked last night, I was able to 
work. And to-day I kept my appointments. 

He said I hate this sort of thing. And he was late rising and 
we missed the train. He read while the sad train pulled in 
and out of blackened stations with people alighting and 
people coming on to their purposes. He saw nothing but 
that he had stopped the thing that was hard to stop and had 
helped to be rid of a bad influence. 

And she came in with the same train and very silent. 

The days grew on us with hot sun and dust on the wild- 
flowers on the roadways and the clearer nights. We never had 
each other. There were reasons why we should not and we 
were a reasonable people. It was different from the first in 
that much, because there was a consequence and a great deal 
of suffering, and then the second was different too, and had 
the fulfillment but no consequence . . . and the third was 
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perfected in sensuous movement. But the house collapsed 
about us and we saw the hallways darken and dared not 
speak what we were thinking. 

When the car rattled again I knew that they had gone 
away. I knew they should not come back together and that 
the situation had come to an end and a very sad end at that. 

We thought we heard the thunder shudder through the 
mountains and under the rivers but nothing came of it. The 
house collapsed about us and the odor of decaying food crept 
up the stairway. And when the end came it was sad. He 
got up to leave, and carried a suitcase heavily strapped and a 
good sized canvas and a wooden frame that had been taken 
apart and tied together again. He took my hand and said 
goodnight and the car rattled off, and the one who took him 
remained for a long time, and later a train whistled by carry- 
ing all of him, his necktie and his ideas, his remembrances 
and his sense of time. I poured his staling beer out and de- 
cided to sleep on a pillow he had used but later threw it off, 
and slept soundly without dreaming of him at all which was 
unusual. 

The nights became rarer and took up the sound of water 
and the nickle piano wouldn’t play any more and the man in 
the telephone booth said I’m all right, the other man was 
killed. 

He went away to become settled. We settled separately 
three ways and worked through the night when we couldn’t 
sleep. We had our adventures that we set forth upon and be- 
fore long became heroes, and were soon after defeated. 

The arms from the shallow crowded beaches writhed in 
hideous motion. We were confronted with deformed torsos 
and swollen thighs and huge bellies sagging in blue suits. 
And the music played very loudly and the voices of hundreds 
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of people were loud in it. When we first came to the beach 
there was an explosion and everyone ran toward the sound. 


It was a keg of beer and the people were disappointed. On a 
thin bench two men were kissing. 


KATHLEEN TANKERSLEY YOUNG 
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SEVEN BOYS SIT AT 
NIGHT 


ND morning; — it 1s still obscure, 
a later light not fanned to heaven 

to dominate the stars above the seven 
who speak beside the stream and name it pure; 
then, when no wholesome man 
strides from his gate, 
and no white rooster can 
so early scintillate. 


These seven do eschew the leer 

that voices with the loon, the river. 

So lone the aspen twirl and nightly shiver, 
they dare no prepossessing laughter here, 
and when each mouth is still, 

but night remains, 

they have not ears to will 

that fear the mouth refrains. 


No profligate could banter give 
and at their dapper woe make merry, 
much in the leafy lower coast must tarry 
to mute them there, where merely crickets live. 
They should have lain in sleep, 
lost each in his, 
and not have learned how steep 
and troubled silence is. 
Davin Cornet DEJoneo 
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BEGINNING AGAIN WITH 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS* 


Writing with a sense of the history and destiny of These States — 
as in the epos of the Earlier Discoveries of “In the American 
Grain” — William Carlos Williams, with “4 Voyage to Pagany”’! 
impels Americans towards a Beginning. The curious as to history 
may find it convenient to draw a parallel between this late effort of 
terrifically sensitized American intellect and the earlier effort of 
Henry Adams in his “ Mont St. Michel and Chartres” (1904). 

Since there has been no actual contact of subject matter in the 
two writers, the parallel can be no more than metaphor. This 
granted, there remains the fact that two minds, with approximately 
a quarter of a century between them, have reacted as Americans, 
though along different lines, towards what might be termed the 
European unchanging — or in the words of Williams, “the ancient 
springs of purity and plenty.” 

Both writers come to Europe: Adams to the cathedrals of France 
to see the Virgin; Williams (among other places), to Paris, “a 
stitched-up woman hunting a lover.” 

“Tt must be a lover. He must come of machines, he must break 
through. Nothing will subdue him.” So they come as lovers, both 
from machines. They must break through to get at what they want, 
since neither one nor the other will walk on Nothing. But there is a 
difference of twenty-four years. 

Scion of his New England family, Adams voyaged, a mind replete 
with education, — the heart as though trip-hammered with the 
ineffectualness of education, — to preserve intact the spirit which 
in the past had preserved his family; in the end, a mind surfeited, 


* A postscript to Mr. Zukofsky’s article on Henry Adams which appeared in the 
three previous issues of the Hounp & Horn. 

14 Voyage to Pagany — William Carlos Williams. The Macaulay Company, 
New York, 1928. 
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prodigal to family, the lover in all humility, submitting (perhaps he 
did not know this) to his own superstructure over French Gothic 
mind; the spirit mortified, but somehow complete. In summary he 
said of it: “‘Of all the elaborate symbolism which has been suggested 
for the Gothic cathedral, the most vital and most perfect may be 
that the slender nervure, the springing motion of the broken arch, 
the leap downwards of the flying buttress — the visible effort to 
throw off a visible strain — never let us forget that Faith only 
supports it, and that, if Faith fails, Heaven is lost.’’ ? 

The new “Voyage to Pagany” (Pagany meaning Europe) is 
steered near Adams’ original route. Again, what is launched is not 
the machine, but instinct. “One thing about the man, he never 
argued with his instincts.” After twenty-four years, it is still the 
machine which persists. But no need to be mortified. Wary one 
must be, of course — always the check upon the instincts; America 
has raised one that way; but one can approach, like the Indian, 
circle around, and then attack. Attack, at least, with the precision 
of the machine become instinct. 

The Ancient Beauty, yes. At Santa Croce one is penetrated, per- 
mits himself to be penetrated, past the walls of any church. But 
that is it, not subdued, but “purified past the walls of any church,” 
purified for oneself, for one’s own Beginning and the Beginning of 
one’s own.? In general, Europe, Venice of Waters, the Pagan 
underneath the Christian, Giotto, Cimabue, the world’s “‘shell of 
past loveliness,” meet it with distrust! Learn, yes, be penetrated, 
become clear on all levels as with the clarity of Williams’ Viennese 
doctors, but “close the eyes sharply to, at the height of enjoyment, 
at the peak of understanding.” “He had strengthened his under- 
standing of what he had long since discerned. He carried his affrma- 
tion away in his pocket — with his time-table.” That is American. 
Old Europe may not like it. What about it? The changes have 
come too inevitably; Adams went to Europe to write of Mont St. 
Michel; Europe is considering at least one translation of “Jn the 
American Grain.” 

What this change means to the actual results of writing is clear. 
The “Mont St. Michel and Chartres” of Henry Adams, because of 


2 Mont St. Michel and Chartres, page 383. 
3 Williams: Spring and All. Contact Pub. Co. 1923. 
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its author’s proselyte submission in order to attain in imaginative 
completeness a clarity originally foreign, resolves itself into unity. 
What might have been a tiresome itinerary becomes a celestial 
Baedeker, the plan of the book chastened as the nervure of the 
Gothic arch. What was intended to be impersonal has the element 
of the personal diffused through the objectivity of design. The 
struggle of American mind to attain the ciborium not its own, casts 
the spell of tragedy through the calm of structure. 

In contrast, and necessarily, the recalcitrance of William Carlos 
Williams in “4 Voyage to Pagany” makes for anything but tragedy. 
What is intended to be a novel becomes in structure an animated 
itinerary. There is practically no design, since the design impelling 
the book is—to move on to the Beginning. There can be no 
lingering here for what is final, for what resolves into unity. Fact — 
here — impels from incident to incident, because the Beginning 
comes only with the finish of what is Past. 

Necessarily, intellectualism is a by-product of this itinerary, and 
teases the imagination. Literature being at best catharsis, the au- 
thor of that perfect piece in Spring and All, “The pure products of 
America go crazy,” might have remained on his own ground and 
implied in a novel of the defeat of those “pure products,” peasants, 
migrant laborers, substrata of These States, the defeat of intellectu- 
alism itself. The author’s nature, however, seems to have compelled 
him otherwise, And why not? For one concerned with the Begin- 
ning, a portrait of what is closest to oneself to begin with is indis- 
pensable, since it makes for honesty — the welcome absence of 
premature sentiment with regard to America’s peasantry — rare 
in recent fiction. 

Furthermore, what is good in “4 Voyage to Pagany” breaks 
through, — in spite of the hazards of intellect, — sees through inci- 
dent, surrounds and fathoms objects: the principal character Dev, 
a constantly impressionable fellow, irritating himself into thought 
—- “What does anybody find in anybody? Something he can’t get 
except through that somebody”; the words, “What is it, dear?” 
composing the natural keystone of a perfect love scene; “Carcas- 
sone, a rock ruined by tears”; the tan and grime wrestling, the 
hair stuck together at the ends, growing from the scaly scalps, from 
poor soil — ”’; the Arno “river getting broader and going about its 
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business”; “‘music a presence which you feel occasionally during 
the playing”; of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion — “I heard him agon- 
izing, I saw him inside, not cold but he /ived and I was possessed by 
his passion,” 

Why continue to quote? Americans might do no better than to 
emulate the Europeans, and consider the portrait of what is at 
least their own Beginning — carefully. 

Louis ZuKoFrsky 
(Oct. 9, 1928.) 
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ART CHRONICLE 


On THE ImITATION oF NATURE 


Alittle while ago I was looking at some of Leon Kroll’s drawings, 
and it struck me that if Francois Clouet could see them he would 
not consider that draughtsmanship had gone utterly to the dogs. 
Their humility before the object admits them to the great classic 
tradition of the imitation of nature. Their life springs from the 
artist’s struggles to derive a formal pattern out of the idiosyncrasies 
of his sitter without sacrificing anything from either the beauty of 
his pattern or from the individual life of the sitter. The artist’s 
loyalty to his formal pattern saves these drawings from being 
photographic, and his loyalty to his sitter saves them from being 
decorations. This double loyalty is rare, even in Leon Kroll’s 
own work, and all but unique in our painting of to-day. (Perhaps 
less rare in our sculpture?) 

The imitation of nature is the practise that keeps an art fresh and 
stops its falling asleep in manual repetition. (Egyptian art, for 
instance, could never have lived out its three thousand years if 
the convenience of the departed souls had not required portraiture 
as exact as tailoring. The dead inhabited their statues in order 
to communicate with the world, and to be comfortable the statues 
had to fit. Egyptian statues are so alive because the sculptor had 
to study his model exactly in order to make them as useful as 
telephones.) We take pleasure in a classic work of art (or a healthy 
one, as Goethe liked to say) because we share in the artist’s 
surprise at some fresh aspect that his scrutiny discovers in some 
common object in nature, and we share in his exhilaration at being 
able to deduce a formal pattern from the object. The discovery, 
like discoveries in love, comes from the anxiousness of the scrutiny. 
A classic work of art is a victory of man’s subtlety in ensnaring the 
infinity of nature with most finite means (with words and rhyme, 
dabs of paint, etc.). The artist stands like little David with nothing 
but his pebble and his knack to sling it. The exhilaration of this 
victory grows the more intense as the artist is able to seize all the 
essentials of more fleeting things in more formal patterns. This ex- 
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hilaration is what keeps the work of art alive, and generates the 
electricity by which, in archaic Greek sculpture for instance, we 
seem stabbed. 

Nothing can replace the scrutiny of nature, and by nature I 
mean whatever a man experiences from without, be it a voice over 
the telephone, falling in love, sunlight in the street, the human 
body, something read in a book. I prefer to call this nature rather 
than experience because the artist’s scrutiny is directed first at the 
object, and only afterward, during the making of the work of art, 
at the artist’s impression of the object. The object may range from 
a Cézanne apple to the theological concepts of the Byzantines, since 
objects are variously real to various epochs. We, for instance, can- 
not recreate Byzantine painting because we cannot feel any reality 
in Byzantine theology. The Byzantines could not have painted 
Cézanne’s apples because they saw apples as far less real objects 
than the Epiphany. Probably the greatness of a man or an age 
depends on the degree of spirituality felt as a pressing presence. 

Perhaps the artist cannot be taught to look at nature, but he can 
be taught to make a pattern— indeed, he must have learned how to 
make a pattern before he can profit by his scrutiny of nature. 
Tintoretto was undoubtedly wise in never letting his pupils study 
from life until they had learned to trace drawings by great masters. 
This copying gave them a traditional language or pattern through 
which to express the world they saw. 

In late epochs, however, the traditional pattern can become so 
competent to deal with the stock subjects of the epoch that it makes 
the artist lazy about looking at the world. Then only a heroic 
conscientiousness can keep his eye on the object, a conscientious- 
ness such as that which drove Shakespeare to derive a fresh verse 
pattern, even a fresh language, from the subject of each particular 
play. This subject so saturates the pattern that not even a grace 
note will fit in any other play. (The same play could never include 
both: “Tl dig thee pignuts with my nails and snare The nimble 
marmoset” and “‘ Words, words, words.’’) Few artists are so strenu- 
ous in despoiling themselves. A Bolognese painter of the Seicento 
could concoct an altar almost without looking off his canvas or 
meditating on his subject, simply by combining Titian’s color, 
Michelangelo’s anatomy, Veronese’s pomp, Tintoretto’s exclama- 
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tion, etc., etc. Guido Reni astonished a visitor to his studio by 
drawing a seraphical angel while looking at a hideous old man model. 
However, when the Seicento painters had to make portraits, the 
necessity for getting a likeness forced them to look at the object, 
since no traditional pattern can cover the aberrations of individuals. 
This study of the object, this imitation of nature in the most literal 
sense, accounts for the unforgettable portraits made by such paint- 
ers of learned allegories and boring altar pieces as Bernardo Strozzi 
and Guido Reni. Antique Roman portrait busts are similarly the 
latest signs of life among too much learning. We of to-day are 
as jaded with learning as Augustan Rome or the Seicento, though by 
no means as skilful. Our painters have learned to make concoctions 
of Cézanne’s volume, Manet’s brushwork, Degas’ ambushed angles 
of vision, etc. (or any other set, for our choice can range over a wider 
variety than ever before known). Yet our few portraits remain 
remarkably alive, as these drawings of Leon Kroll’s show. Paul 
Manship is the perfect type of a late artist, with his expert neo- 
Attic ornaments that might be by Pasiteles, and his incisive strict 
portraits that look eye to eye at Romans. 


Mopern American Painters. By Samuel M. Kootz. 
Brewer & Warren. 1930. $5. (64 pp. of text and 60 
plates.) 


For some reason this book makes much the same impression as 
the American Caravan. If I could only define the horrible bond 
they share, I would know what we are, where and, maybe even why. 
For one thing, both books are shy of persons. Of Samuel Kootz’s 60 
illustrations, only 14 are figure pieces or portraits. So much still 
life gives the effect of arid calisthenics, of the daily dozen that 
supples up a dancer for his real work. (Only, where is the real 
work?) And for another thing, both books left me in deep and 
abdominal gloom. 

It is not that Mr. Kootz is unintelligent, for he often makes very 
acute remarks, as when he says: “As a measure toward finding 
themselves, American painters must realize, as Mexican artists 
have realized, that the subject is as essential as the style, that it is 
from the model a picture must derive its intensity, as well as its 
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form, design and color.” The trouble is that Mr. Kootz lacks 
historical background, as shown by his fabulous summary of the 
wamblings of mankind before the Coming of Modern Art. Also (or 
therefore?) he has no criterion around which to organize what he 
sees. He measures American painters by each other (which is mean- 
ingless) instead of by the dead (which is perhaps the wisdom of 
despair). 

His selection of painters would not be my selection were I to 
attempt such a book, but differences of taste are inevitable and 
probably unimportant. It is good that the book was made, for 
these paintings, when seen together, surprise one by showing some 
kind of unity, just as the stories and poems in the Caravan, no 
matter whether written in Oklahoma or Maine, all shared a sub- 
adult nostalgia. And then the book publishes most illuminating 
letters from some of the painters, showing how acutely self con- 
scious they are. Max Weber especially has some most interesting 
remarks. If our American art dealers had a grain of sense they 
would subsidize a series of cheap little books, such as the French 
put out, each book containing some dozen small cuts of one artist’s 
work, prefaced by a few remarks by himself, or poems, or a letter, or 
anything to convey his credo in his own words. Such a series of 
pamphlets would do worlds toward clearing up our ideas. The 
French ones sell by thousands all over the world and have con- 
tributed as much as anything else toward making French painting 
aware of itself and recognized. 


L’Eciise DE Rampititon. By Achille Carlier. 103 


pages of text and 100 plates (Paris, 7 rue Péguy, V1). 
200 francs. 


This book is worth reviewing for two reasons: because it is the first 
important work by the post-war generation of French scholars, and 
because it is extraordinarily good. We have often wondered who 
would succeed to the great generation of Enlart and Male, and here 
is the beginning of our answer. Carlier has absorbed their researches 
and their fervor and he is, besides, a brilliant architect. His book, 
therefore, has their knowledge and their clarity, with an added 
something: the insight that only a workman has on his work. 
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Rampillon was built in the late 13th century. The statues and 
reliefs for its two portals were sculptured at one of the great work- 
shops of the day and sent to the church fully carved. They were as 
carefully and as beautifully made as if for one of the great cathe- 
drals. Almost no other late 13th century series of apostles is as 
varied and expressive as these. Time and again one is reminded of 
Rheims. The insignificance of the village of Rampillon saved its 
church from the destruction of the Revolution. Like other towns of 
the region, Provins and St. Loup de Naud, it has been forgotten by 
everyone save a very few lovers of the “art frangais.” This book 
makes it for the first time accessible to the general public. 

When Carlier first ““discovered”’ these sculptures, he had no in- 
tention of writing about them. He was surprised to find such mas- 
terpieces so little known, and quite unphotographed, and so he set 
his camera to work. After some months at the task, it seemed a pity 
not to share his results, and so the book grew the only way a book 
should grow, from the necessity of love. 

The plates are the same size and make-up as Houvet’s photo- 
graphs of Chartres, although on better paper. Carlier’s devotion is 
even more sensitive than Houvet’s; he is probably one of the three 
or four men living who know how to photograph sculpture. Each 
piece is seen from its inevitable angle, from the angle that its great 
and forgotten sculptor must have preferred. There is no trick 
photography, only the truth of the overcast, soft weather of Brie, to 
bring out the stamp of each stone glance, the firmness and the 
fervor. After studying this book, living people look less alive, less 
aware than these stones. It is greatly to be hoped that Carlier will 
continue with other monuments, perhaps St. Loup de Naud. 


A. Hyatrr Mayor 
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A Variety or REMARKS 


The devil and the Daily News Building dare not smile. A grim 
earnestness pervades them both. To quote from the architect 
Raymond Hood: 

“When I say that in designing the News Building the first and 
almost dominant consideration was utility, I realize that I am 
laying myself open to a variety of remarks and reflections from my 
fellow architects.” This, then, is the challenge of Utility. It deserves 
consideration. 

The ground plan is admittedly bad. A round room four stories 
high, lined with black glass and pink and turquoise theatricals, 
effectively obstructs the building proper. Entrance to the elevators 
is finally achieved by a small diagonal passage, more directly ac- 
cessible to the “west entrance,” which is an alley. This round room, 
four stories high, a “small explosion of architectural effect at the 
entrance and in the lobby, where they gave us only one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to spend,” is expressed on the exterior 
by a square granite slab, also four stories high, etched with cartoons 
and inscriptions, all integrally bound into the material itself and 
entirely illegible. 

As a result of the “small explosion”’: 

(a) The entrance lobby must be artificially lighted. 

(b) These four stories most accessible from the street are 
wasted. 

(c) “Circulation” is impeded. 

“The zoning laws and first-class office requirements practically 
dictated the plan, the mass and the fenestration. The office space 
has a uniform depth of 27 feet from the exterior wall, and is lighted 
by regularly spaced windows 4 feet 4 inches wide, one window every 
9 feet. At no place, even at the corners of the building, was this 
uniform fenestration varied, as it was the intention to create what 
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has been shown by experience to be the best and most flexible space 
for high-class office rental.” 

That is to say, the floors are arranged in the usual order for this 
class of building, with a single important exception. Each window 
is separated from the next by a pier 4 feet 8 inches wide. Half of 
these are necessary; the other half are faked. The result is a pattern 
of vertical stripes on the exterior at a cost of one third the available 
light. It may be objected that extra piers were inserted to facilitate 
division into offices. But in that case four inches would have been 
sufficient. It is interesting to note that on the rear, where effect 
had not to be maintained, this system was actually modified and here 
we find three windows set closely together between each structural 
pier with a very evident diminution of verticality on the exterior. 

“So the exterior more or less created itself.’ 

That is, having determined on a vertical pattern, the architect 
changed the color of the brick spandrels from white to pink, in- 
serted among these bricks another pattern and more ornament, 
projected the piers beyond this window surface, and sublimated 
his windows and floor levels into vague gray stripes. 

“Arriving atthe top, . . . I tried the simple expedient of stopping 
without searching for or causing the owner to pay for an effect.” 

Here is the Daily News Building’s chief claim to modernity. 
“Architectural effect,” synonymous with conspicuous expense, in 
this case one hundred and fifty thousand dollars has been reserved 
for the monumental lobby. The grotesqueries of the Radiator 
Building and the Chicago Tribune Tower, two earlier buildings by 
the same architect, are definitely eschewed. How then to deny 
the water tank and elevator machinery? The simple expedient is 
to house them both in a box-like structure built out to the dimen- 
sions of the building proper and camouflaged with red brick and 
white piers to simulate and carry up to nothingness the already 
simulated buttress and slot effect of the stories below. 

This, then, is the modernity of the Daily News Building. It has 
no top. 

And this must be the sum of Mr. Hood’s Utility. That having once 
founded an untruth, further evasions become for him constantly 
easier and more essential. Dishonesty of purpose has bred a false 
exterior. The step from windows that are vertical channels and floors 
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that are set on edge to a crowning skyline that is both of these and 
yet neither of them is one of degree alone. 

And the whole is a monstrous pile, vicious in its pretended 
nakedness, sinister because its only human attributes, its windows 
and floors, its plumbing and machinery, all, are twisted into an 
arbitrary dogma, the Reduction to Absurdity of an architectural 


formula. 
Evroy WEBBER 


Nore. — Since the above was written Mr. Raymond Hood has made the 
following comment concerning another of his buildings: 

“Tt was impossible to fit any of the ordinary motifs of conventional 
architecture to the exterior without compromising the arrangement and 
plans of the rooms that had been so carefully studied. Windows came in 
the wrong place. 

“So this camouflage treatment was tried as an experiment, but at the 
same time as an experiment which seemed worth while making. It has 
unified the house. 

“The irregularities that might annoy some people have disappeared 
under the pattern and the color is not unpleasant. 

“After all, camouflage in architecture is not a thing that was born with 
the World War. Camouflage has always existed in a very real way, but 
it has been a much more serious and tragic business than is this camouflage 
of paint.” — New York Times, November 16, 1929. 


Could there be a franker confession of Architectural Impotence? 
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John M. Howells, Raymond M. Hood 


Associated, Architects 


(Photograph and title from “The News Building” by Raymond Hood: Architectural Forum 
for November, 1930) 


MOVIE CHRONICLE 


Tue Sty.e or Ernst Lusirscu 


The manner of movies like “Honey,” “Montana Moon” and 
“Love Comes Along” might have been developed for some per- 
manent use in the talkies; but the musical romance now appears 
to have been completely abandoned. As a method, the musical 
romance was not wholly successful. Songs came as interludes and 
pauses, not as episodes in the action, and they contributed nothing 
to the movement of the picture. They began and continued and 
stopped; then whatever action was intended went forward. The 
songs were never direct, witty comments on what was at hand, 
any more than songs are in musical comedies on the stage. The 
musical romance’s principal virtue, aside from the fact that it solved 
the difficulty of getting songs into a movie without the background 
of stage life, was that the songs were sometimes catchy; besides, no 
one minded the distraction. 

It remained for Ernst Lubitsch, in the recent “Monte Carlo,” 
to demonstrate what could have been done with the musical 
romance, even as he demonstrated the prime use of the moving 
camera. “The Love Parade” represented his first efforts in making 
music a definite, emphatic part of a picture. Movies are unable 
to reproduce all sounds: there must be, instead, a singling out, an 
emphasis. In most movies, there is a necessary singling out of sounds, 
but no emphasis: an orchestra plays, a door slams, but without 
meaning. 

In “The Love Parade,” Lubitsch placed his music cues to set the 
rhythm of a scene, so that the song’s words came finally not as a 
break in the action, but as its climax. The music was unobtrusive 
and sly, an overture to the events that were warming up, and an 
accompaniment for the gestures of the actors. Lupino Lane’s 
opening song snapped the picture off as if it had been flung out by 
a rubber-band; Chevalier’s singing of “Nobody’s Using It Now” 
seemed the only end to a series of exasperations. When a song, like 
“Paris, Please Stay the Same,” came in the middle of an episode, 
Lubitsch did not let it die but multiplied its effects, not in the 
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usual romping, stamping chorus manner, but as a comic mood to 
carry the farce that much farther. Nothing was out of place, an 
airplane’s roar, the chiming of a clock, the clatter of feet down steps. 

“Monte Carlo” carried the methods of “The Love Parade” 
even further. Objects about the players, an engine rushing through 
the countryside, the figure in a clock-tower, became the instruments 
of musical and amusing comment. Sounds and music, in “Monte 
Carlo,” perform the same function for the ear that the camera 
does for the eye; an auditory breadth and inclusiveness is achieved 
that could not possibly be obtained in any other representational 
art. The episode in which the engine’s flying wheels introduce the 
dramatic mood of a song Jeanette MacDonald is on the point of 
singing and musically sustain the visual and auditory effect of swift 
motion, is nothing short of a masterpiece of sound direction. In a 
sense, the episode can be called one of “sound montage,” a stylistic 
method which leaves no effect unsupplied to the spectator. A German 
film called “Zwei Herzen im Drei-Viertel Takt” attempted to gain 
some of the effects of “Monte Carlo,” but failed precisely where 
Lubitsch succeeded: in blending sounds with the visual pattern. 
If other directors would study Lubitsch’s more simple exercise in 
the Apache scene, played by Maurice Chevalier and Evelyn Brent, 
of “Paramount on Parade,” they could learn much in the way of 
sound technique. 

Yet it is almost accurate to say that none of Lubitsch’s methods 
are completely original. His success lies in the fact that he develops 
the possibilities inherent in the medium; and this development is 
occasioned as much by a recognition of the limits of the medium 
as of its extent. He knows the simple canon that sound in the 
movies cannot hope to be realistic, and, accordingly, he does not 
strive for realism. 

As a craftsman, Lubitsch is, perhaps, not as daring as Eisenstein. 
His editing is strictly narrative in manner; each shot progresses to 
another, like sentences in a paragraph. The Eisenstein method of 
treating each shot as a “cell,” a part of a cluster, Lubitsch uses not 
at all. Scenes do not burst upon one in a Lubitsch picture as they 
do in an Eisenstein picture. They come, instead, in simple succes- 
sion. The shock, the exclamatory and dot-dot-dot effect is com- 
pletely lacking in Ernst Lubitsch’s work; again the see-saw editing 
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of David Wark Griffith, noticeable in Sheridan’s ride in “Lincoln,” 
is absent. What is present, however, is a positive style, obtained 
in terms of the relating of large objects within a single frame to one 
another; for example, his use of soft grey lights and walls in the 
Heidelburg scenes of “The Student Prince” and the more sombre 
grey and black in the:palace scenes; the counter-balancing, moving 
groups of figures within an immense space, while the isolated, 
doomed Czar, in “The Patriot,” flees from assassination. In his 
comedies his camera flies from a playful attention to detail, gloves, 
slippers, cigarettes, up to the individuals whose manner they expose, 
and back again; his camera moves constantly to obtain speed, im- 
pressiveness, or dramatic pause. 

In his comedies and his serious pictures, Lubitsch is inclined 
to use rapid movement from room to room to create suspense or 
amusement. He employs it again and again, in “Forbidden Para- 
dise,” “The Patriot,’ “The Marriage Circle.” It is almost his 
most outstanding characteristic. In a way his sound technique has 
the flowing continuity that his camera obtains for the eye. He can 
depend on it, in its various forms, no matter what the nature of 
his subject matter. He has developed, in other words, a style which 
can be amplified and varied to any needs it may have to meet. 
And it is as distinctly a movie style as that of Griffith or Eisenstein. 

It is doubtful if Lubitsch’s style has ever had the magnificent 
fluidity that there was in the player-piano scene in von Stroheim’s 
“Greed.” Certainly, Lubitsch is a smoother director than von 
Stroheim, and, at times, a more perfect director. But in comparison 
these two directors are on more even ground than any other two. 
There are scenes, especially in the early part of “Greed,” that 
Lubitsch could easily have directed; certain portions of “The 
Merry Widow” are conceivable as Lubitsch’s own. Both directors 
have an ability to make otherwise incompetent actors have some 
grace before the camera. What is missing from Ernst Lubitsch’s 
work is the heaviness of von Stroheim’s “Foolish Wives” and 
“The Wedding March.” Lubitsch’s moods are more numerous: 
the sweet sentiment of “The Student Prince,” the sparkle of 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan” and “The Marriage Circle”; the 
movement of crowds in “The Loves of Pharoah.” Von Stroheim’s 
“Greed” and Lubitsch’s “The Patriot” remain, in company with 
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a few others, silent movies of high excellence. Unfortunately 
Lubitsch is alone in his splendid developments of sound technique 
in “The Love Parade” and “Monte Carlo.” 


KENNETH WHITE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editors 

Tue Hounp & Horn 
New York, N. Y. 
Sir: 

At the end of my review of Anabase, in your Fall issue, I wrote of 
St.-J. Perse, “his language itself seems indisponible for any vision 
but the vision of this Anabasis.” An obliging proofreader trans- 
formed my indisponible —a useful French word difficult of apt 
rendering in English — into indispensable, an English word with, 
I need not say, a totally different meaning. I was made by the 
proofreader to say something so very far from intelligible, not to say 
far from true, that the readers of Hounp & Horn may be presumed 
to have suspected this to be a howler. Yet, I deserve perhaps to 
have it made clear that the howler was not mine. What I said was 
in effect that St.-J. Perse’s language was peculiarly adapted to only 
this vision, seemed not available for any other; what I was made to 
say was that it was indispensable for any vision dut this Anabasis, 
— which passes the extremest limit of absurdity. 


I am, etc., Lewis GALANTIERE 


Editors of 
Tue Hounp & Hory, 
Sirs: 

The review by Wheelwright ! in the last H. & H. contains what 
seems to be an error of fact. He mentions The American Academy 
building in Rome as having been designed by McKim. Perhaps it 
was, but I doubt it, for the following reasons: 

McKim died in 1908. The Villa Aurelia property on the Janicu- 
lum was deeded to The Academy in 1912. The academy building 
was erected in 1914. It is not certainly recalled in McKim’s office 
who designed the building, but it is believed that it is the work of 
Mitchel Kendal. 

And while I think of it, Nijinsky’s? tights in his famous dance 
wherein he impersonates a faun or satyr were designed not after the 
bole of a birch tree but a sycamore — or plane. 

Yours, 
Wiiu1aM Cartos WILLIAMS 

1 “Cinque Cento Charles,” Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 138. 

2 “The Diaghilev Period,” Vol. III, No. 4, p. 473- 
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MUSIC FIT FOR THE ODES 


A Drart or XXX Cantos. By Ezra Pound. Paris: the 
Hours Press: 1930. (Edition limited to 212 copies. 
$10.00.) 


A thoughtless reading of the Cantos of Ezra Pound suggests two 
criticisms, both attractively easy and both superficial. The first of 
these is that the poem is incomprehensible, a perverse mystifica- 
tion; the second, that it is structurally and melodically amorphous, 
not a poem but a macaronic chaos. Since my space is limited, I have 
thought it best to attempt little formal criticism in this review, and 
to address myself chiefly to a discussion of these two fundamental 
objections; and since the former is dependent largely upon a mis- 
apprehension of Mr Pound’s poetical technic, I shall comment 
first upon the structure, melodic and rhythmic, of the poem. 

A key to Mr Pound’s method is to be found in his discussion of 
what he calls ‘horizontal music,’ in his essay on George Antheil.! 
The valid esthetic ideal, he observes, 


. . aims at focusing the mind on a given definition of form, or rhythm, 
so intensely that it becomes not only more aware of that given form, but 
more sensitive to all other forms, rhythms, defined planes, or masses. It is a 
scaling of eye-balls, a castigating or purging of aural cortices; a sharpening 
of verbal apperceptions. . . .2 
Music, even as late as Bach, was counterpoint (‘horizontal’), rather 
than harmony (‘perpendicular’); that is to say, the emphasis was 
laid upon the melodic line, upon the simultaneous management of 
two or more melodic lines, until ‘counterpoint’ slumped into 
“harmony, Lutheran chorales, &c., and progressively into Schén- 
berg, [and] this fundamental drive in music was obscured.’ Melody 
— whether of music or of verse — is a combination of what Mr 


1 Antheil and the Treatise on Harmony (Covici: 1927). 
2 Op. cit. p. 44. 
8 [bid., p. 47. 
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Pound calls raga (toneless rhythm-arrangement) and fala (the 
sequence of notes at determined pitches). ‘Harmony,’ the decadent 
music after Bach, denies raga in its preoccupation with fala: its 
tendency is towards a stasis, which rapidly becomes a stagnation. 
It is no longer active; it is ‘atmospheric’ (Debussy, Schénberg). 
The same thing has happened, to even a greater extent, in poetry. 
The worker in verbal rhythms is denied the possibility of counter- 
point (except an artificial counterpoint of echoing and anticipating), 
and unless he is as careful of the timing as he is of the pitch of his 
tone-sequences, his verse, like music, will stagnate; lacking motion, 
it will be inactive, dead. 

The motion of Mr Pound’s melodic line is the motion of a frieze. 
He has described it exactly in a passage in the twenty-fifth Canto: 


notes as facets of air, 
and the mind there, before them, moving, 
so that the notes needed not move. 


Whether the music passes across the mind, or the mind traverses 
the music, is immaterial; the important fact is the motion. But the 
frieze has depth as well as motion. That is to say, there is counter- 
point, and there is harmony. What Mr Pound calls ‘echo-counter- 
point’ is managed in various ways; the most obvious device is that 
of the repetition of pitch and rhythm — ‘imitation’ — and may be 
observed at its best in such a passage as this, from Canto IV: 


And by the curved, carved foot of the couch, 
claw-foot and lion head, an old man seated 
Speaking in the low drone... . 
Ityn! 
Et ter flebiliter, Ityn, Ityn! 
And she went toward the window and cast her down, 
“All the while, the while, swallows crying: 
Ityn! 
“Tt is Cabestan’s heart in the dish, 
“Tt is Cabestan’s heart in the dish? 
“No other taste shall change this.” 
And she went toward the window, 
the slim white stone bar 
Making a double arch; 
Firm even fingers held to the firm pale stone; 
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Swung for a moment, 
and the wind out of Rhodez 
Caught in the full of her sleeve. 
. . the swallows crying: 
Tis. ’Tis. Ytis! 


It is hardly necessary to call attention to the echoing of cadences, 
the recurrent flow of the melody, ‘weightless . . . but moving, so 
that sound runs upon sound’;4 what is less obvious, but no less 
important, is the subtle management of pause (raga), the breaking 
and refashioning of rhythm, indicated with a musician’s exactness 
by the broken lines, the indentations, and the spacing. In spite of its 
chaotic appearance on the page, the notation is as precise as it can 
ever be outside of music.® 

The contrapuntal effect is complex, but the harmonic is even 
more intricate. It is a harmony not only of sound, but of image. 
The former quality is, like the counterpoint, achieved by iteration, 
by imitation, by a sort of recessive flooding of the phrase with the 
echoes and associations that have gone before; only, it is denser 
than the counterpoint, and static: motion is retarded, there is a 
piling up of resonances; the exact musical analogue is the resolution 
of cadence into chord: 


(a) And all the while, the while, swallows crying 


(4) Lokka vat youah Trotzsk is done, ¢€ iss 
madeh deh zhamefull beace!! 
“He iss madeh deh zhamefull beace, iss he? 
“He is madeh de zhamevul beace?”’ 


It is more difficult to define what I have referred to as the ‘harmony 
of the image,’ because it is not sonal; it is apprehensible intellectu- 
ally and emotionally, but it can not be ‘heard.’ Perhaps I can clarify 
my meaning by suggesting that the poet uses each image, or each 
detail of the image, precisely as the musician employs a note, or 


4 Canto XXVII. 

5 The nuances of lineation and spacing have never been sufficiently appreciated. 
How much of the pother attending the criticism of certain of E. E. Cummings’ lyrics, 
for instance, would be avoided if the critics were to consider the poet’s apparent 
eccentricities of typography as attempts at musical notation! So far as I know, only 
Mr Robert Graves has fully realized this. 
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single pitch. Monolinear verse, then — yd pousixh, — would be a 
single strand of images, or ‘scenes,’ in juxtaposition; a single me- 
lodic line. But if this line is treated, for image, as we have seen that 
the line may be treated for counterpoint and harmony — that is to 
say, if the image is broken, echoed back and forth, or adequated 
substantially or.kinetically by another image, the result will be the 
intellectual equivalent of the metrical and melodic effects I have 
mentioned. 

Manipulation of the Image has this advantage over manipulation 
of the mélos: it is possible, by a constant fluid intermingling of 
scenes, ideas, and associations, to make the single strand so flexible, 
so complex, as to achieve what is to all intents and purposes a true 
counterpoint, the simultaneous development of two or more lines of 
image-melody. This particular kind of counterpoint could be 
illustrated only by long quotation; the curious will find in Canto 
XXIII, with its parallel treatment of the Homeric and Renascence 
images, an excellent example. But the harmonization of the image 
is easier to illustrate. This is from the same Canto: 


And that was when Troy was down, all right, 
superbo Ilion. . . 
And they were sailing along 
Sitting in the stern-sheets, 
Under the lee of an island 
And the wind drifting off from the island. 
Tets teGers. 
what is it?” said Anchises. 
“Tethnéké,” said the helmsman, “I think they 
“Are howling because Adonis died virgin.” 
“Huh! tet . . .”’ said Anchises, 
“well, they’ve made a bloody mess of that city.” 


Here the chord is exceptionally rich. It is a harmonization of several 
daringly dissident tones: the romantic ballad (“when Troy was 
down’) plus the contemporary colloquial (‘all right,’ ‘a bloody 
mess’) plus the epic (‘superbo Ilion’), and so forth; and of several 
attitudes, no less antipathetic: the prosaic (‘And they were sailing 
along / Sitting in the stern-sheets’), the ‘poetic’ (‘superbo Ilion 

. .’3 ‘and the wind drifting off from the island’), and the ironic, 
which approaches burlesque (Anchises’ stumbling over ‘tethnéké; 
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‘well, they’ve made a bloody mess of that city’). All of these tones 
and attitudes entail their own associations, which will be different 
for each reader. The whole passage is a single image, or, better, an 
image-chord composed of synthesized details. It is a note in the line 
of the poem, and at the same time a confluence of various lines of 
tone and emotion. An example of the inversion of the same device is 
the finely wrenched dissonance upon which Canto XXIV ends: 


“Ts it likely Divine Apollo 
That I should have stolen your cattle? 
A child of my age, a mere infant, 

And besides, I have been here all night in my crib.” 
“Albert made me, Tura painted my wall, 
And Julia the countess sold to a tannery... . 


»”»> 


I have said that the rhythmic balance of individual verses is 
carefully arranged and accurately noted. This is demonstrable by 
quotation. What is not demonstrable is the fact that as the individ- 
ual verse is to the complete cadence, so is the single Canto to the 
poem as a whole. And as the impasto of detail, or synthesis of con- 
tributing images, is to the Image, so is the Image to the Canto, 
and to the entire scheme. And this raises the question implicit in the 
first objection. What is the purpose of XXX Cantos? 

Good poetry, as Mr Pound has pointed out,’ is always an asser- 
tion. It may be affirmative assertion (assent), or negative assertion 
(dissent); but it is always assertion. Negative assertion is invective 
or satire — both methods are used in the Cantos (see particularly 
the Inferno passages, Cantos XIV and XV), — and it differs from 
affirmative assertion only in direction. Whether affirmative or 
negative, the attitude must be positive; that is to say, it must be 
active. Bad poetry is the poetry of inertia, or of complaint, or of 
evasion; confronted by the hateful, it denies the existence of the 
hateful, or it deplores the hateful, or it disregards the hateful and 
concentrates upon something more agreeable. In any case, it denies 
reality; it ‘does nothing’; whereas good poetry is always the poetry 
of action. 

Taken as a whole, the Cantos illustrate this assertive attitude. 


6 In the essay on Henry James; quoted by Zukofsky: ‘Les Cantos d’Ezra Pound,’ 
in Echanges, numéro 3 (Paris: juin 1930). 
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The documentation, which at first sight seems so confusing, is 
simply the affirmation, by means of the recording of facts, of the 
desirable and undesirable elements of experience. The whole matter 
is summed up in Canto XIII, the ‘image’ of Kung and his advisers. 
Here, Kung is the truly wise man who can approve of each of his 
counsellors’ advice because 


They have all answered correctly, 
That is to say, each in his nature; 


‘that is to say,’ each has affirmed a positive value, though it be no 
more ‘philosophical’ than Tseu-lou’s 
I would put the defences in order, 
or any more ‘practical’ than the advice of Tian the poet: 
And Tian said, with his hand on the strings of his lute, 
The low sounds continuing 
after his hand left the strings, 
And the sound went up like smoke, under the leaves, 
And he looked after the sound: 
“The old swimming hole, 
“And the boys flopping off the planks, 
“Or sitting in the underbrush playing mandolins.” 


But Kung’s rebuke falls upon Yuan Jang, his elder, — Yuan Jang 
being the falsely wise man, the recessive contemplative, the type of 
intellectual ahisma, sitting by the roadside ‘pretending to be receiv- 
ing wisdom.’ This man answers nothing according to his nature. For 
action he has substituted the meditation of ‘wisdom’; perhaps he 
has written on the New Humanism, — I don’t know; but I am cer- 
tain that he teaches school, lectures on Beauty and the Eternal 
Values, and advises his boys to shun the ‘sordid things of life.’ 
However that may be, he is bad poetry: 


And Kung said 

“You old fool, come out of it, 
“Get up and do something useful.” 

And Kung said, 
“Respect a child’s faculties 
“From the moment it inhales the clear air, 
“But a man of fifty who knows nothing 

“Ts worthy of no respect.” 
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‘Get up and do something useful!’ And what is useful? Whatever 
is ‘in your nature’: that is to say, whatever is positive. Above all 
things, it is necessary to be yourself, as the cant phrase has it; and 
the word to be italicized is ‘be.’ This is what Kung calls character, 
or ‘order’: 

And Kung said, “Without character you will 

be unable to play on that instrument, 
Or to execute the music fit for the Odes.” 


And what is the music fit for the Odes? What is the subject fit for 
poetry? Again, the assertion of a positive; which, in the Cantos, is 
the record of the fact, the Image, which is always significant so long 
as it 1s true: 
The blossoms of the apricot 
blow from the east to the west, 
And I have tried to keep them from falling. 


It seems to me that the two most important elements of Mr 
Pound’s esthetic are summed up in Kung’s observations: his in- 
sistence upon character: order: the assertive attitude; and his affirma- 
tion of the final value of the fact, or Image. 

Confronted by this array of scenes and allusions exhumed from 
dead mythologies and forgotten literatures, of references to experi- 
ence whose interest is limited to a contemporary few, the thought- 
less reader will throw up his hands and exclaim, ‘But what is it all 
about? I don’t know enough to be able to understand this poem. 
Who is Sigismondo Malatesta? Who is Actaeon? Who is Pierre 
Vidal? But J don’t know Latin, Greek, Italian, Provencal! Who was 
Myo Cid, and what has he got to do with Ruth Elder?’ But this is 
the wrong approach, based upon a misconception not only of the 
nature of the Cantos, but of all pure poetry; and the reader who 
persists in it may as well take Mr Pound’s advice and ‘go back and 
read Tennyson.’ In the first place, our baffled friend is misusing the 
word ‘understand.’ He is mistakenly assuming that because a 
tremendous amount of erudition has gone into the making of the 
poem, the poem must remain an unsoluble puzzle to those who lack 
an equal amount of erudition with which to unravel the allusions. 
This, however, is not reading the poem as a poem, but as a sort of 
historico-archzological cypher. It is as much as to say that no-one 
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can understand Strawinsky’s Sacre, for instance, who has not (1) a 
technician’s knowledge of musical theory, (2) an anatomist’s 
knowledge of the muscles brought into play during the dance, (3) 
a painter’s knowledge of pigmentation and décor-designing, and (4) 
an anthropologist’s knowledge of ancient Russian folk-rites. ‘Les 
Mariés de la Tour Eiffel, writes Jean Cocteau,’ ‘a cause de leur 
franchise, décoivent davantage qu’une piéce ésotérique. Le mystére 
inspire au public une sorte de crainte. Ici je renonce au mystére. 
Jallume tout, je souligne tout. Vide du dimanche, bétail humain, 
expressions toutes faites, dissociations d’idées en chair et en os, 
férocité de l’enfance, poésie et miracle de la vie quotidienne: voila 
ma piece. . . .” ‘I have no desire,’ Mr Pound observes,? ‘either for 
needless mystery, or for writing equally needless explanations.’ (It 
is to be noted that Mr T. S. Eliot, by appending apparently ‘ex- 
planatory’ notes to the text of The Waste Land, obscured what was 
otherwise perfectly clear because he seemed to suggest that partici- 
pation in his erudition was essential for the ‘understanding’ of his 
poetry.) Obviously, technical information will help in reading the 
Cantos; it will add a certain richness to the enjoyment, just as in- 
formation in the fields I have mentioned above will add richness 
to the enjoyment of the Sacre; but no amount of information will 
bring the reader nearer to the solution of the puzzle. For there is no 
puzzle. 

Mr Pound’s documentation is a device, a technic. History and 
literature are for him a mine of images, and his purpose is to fix 
certain of these images in a lasting, orderly design, without refer- 
ence to a philosophy or to any system of teleological principles. 
Now whether the historical fact, the Image, be the blowing of apri- 
cot-blossoms from east to west, or a narcotic charge preferred 
against Frank Robert Iriquois of Oklahoma City, or the departure 
of Anchises from Troy, it is a detail of supreme importance to the 
frieze, a note of supreme importance to the mélos, which is the poem 
as a whole. The poet, as I have observed, uses images precisely as 
another poet would use metaphors or, even more simply, chromatic 
words. These images have no hidden ‘meaning.’ Malatesta, Frank 

1 Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel: préface de 1922. 

8 Note to the Cantos published in THe Hounp & Horn, Vol. III, no. 3 [Spring, 
1930]. 
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Robert Iriquois, the apricot-blossoms, are no more puzzling’ than 
Shakespeare’s ‘encarnadine’ in the verse about the multitudinous 
seas. It is true that if you have enough Latin to be able to associate 
‘encarnadine’ with ‘flesh,’ ‘carnation,’ and the other rich warm 
carn — words, you will derive more enjoyment from the verse than 
will X, who knows only that ‘encarnadine’ is a euphuism for 
‘redden’; but you will ‘understand’ the verse not a whit better than 
your less informed friend. Therefore, the criticism that XXX Cantos 
is incomprehensible, is a false criticism; and I have gone into it at 
some length simply because it seems to be the objection that is be- 
ing most strongly urged against the poem. The Cantos will baffle 
persons who are willing to be baffled; but this is so in the case of any 
considerable poem. 

The Cantos may be described as an epic of timelessness. That is 
to say, the poem represents Mr Pound’s endeavour to manage an 
arrest of time. Roughly, the method is that of identification or 
fusion of image. And again, I can explain no better than by quoting. 
Here is a passage from one of the Malatesta Cantos (XI): 


Damn pity he didn’t 
(i.e. get the knife into him) 
Little fat squab ‘Formosus’ 
But the conclave wouldn’t have it 
and they called him Paolo Secondo. 


And he left three horses at one gate 

And three horses at the other, 
And Fatty received him 

with a guard of seven cardinals ‘whom he could trust.’ 

And the castelan of Montefiore wrote down 
“You’d better keep him out of the district 
“When he got back here from Sparta, the people 
‘Lit fires, and turned out yelling: ““PANDOLFO!””’ 


In the gloom, the gold gathers the light against it. 
And one day he said, Henry, you can have it, 


On condition, you can have it: for four months 
You'll stand any reasonable joke that I play on you, 
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And you can joke back 
provided you don’t get too ornry. 
And they put it all down in writing: 
For a green cloak with silver brocade 
Actum in Castro Sigismondo,® presente Roberto de Valturibus 
. sponte et ex certa scientia . . . to Enricho de Aquabello. 


Or this, from Canto XXIII:! 


With the sun in a golden cup 

and going toward the low fords of ocean 
“Adwos 5’ brepiovidas demas éoxaréBatve x pboeor 
"Odpa 6u’ @keavoto mepacas 

ima vada noctis obscurae 
Seeking doubtless the sex in bread-moulds. 
Gdtos, Gos, AAvos = waTaros 
(“Derivation uncertain.” The idiot 
Odysseus furrowed the sand.) 


Precisely, the selv’ oscura, 

And in the morning, in the Phrygian head-sack 

Barefooted, dumping sand from their boat 

“Yperionides! 
In both of these passages, more obviously in the first than the 
second, there is a fusion of more than one image-tone (it is a matter 
of three vocabularies in the first, of three languages and a couple of 
jargons in the second); I might almost say that here is a collision 
of more than one plane of writing. What is effected is substantially 
an identification of image. The Malatesta episode is taken out of its 
time-place and located in our own; and, at the same time, our own 
time-place is translated to that of Malatesta. What has really 


9 Qy: read Sigismondi ? 

10 [ have tried to restore Mr Pound’s Greek, which has obviously suffered at the 
printer’s hands: e.g., “Opa for “Odpa; yrepiovidas; *hios for &os [2]. I can’t find 
the source, and am not sure that the passage is right even yet. 
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happened, of course, is a destruction of any time-place whatsoever. 
It is an arrest of time in a continual present, a suspension — notes 
and images 
as facets of air, 
and the mind there, before them, moving, 
so that the notes needed not move. 


This is managed here by a fusion of the associations and technics of 
tones: the ancient and the contemporary. Sometimes it is effected 
simply by transitionless juxtaposition: so, Canto I ends with 
Odysseus, and passes with no more than a ‘So that’: to the Sordello 
of Robert Browning; and the Proteus at the end of Canto II is 
connected by only an ‘And . . .” with the modern Venice of Canto 
III, which immediately, with no transitional phrase at all, takes 
up the story of Myo Cid before Burgos. At other times it is brought 
about not by fusion or juxtaposition, but by a complicated inter- 
weaving of the strands of fact and association (cf. Cantos XIV and 
XV). Whatever the method, the identification is perfected by Mr 
Pound’s most familiar device: the making himself the agonist of his 
characters, their mask (‘persona’), and, at the same time, the 
establishment of his characters as persone of himself. He is not only 
the pilgrim through his cosmos: he is the Vergil pointing out the 
notable personages to Dante, and, more, he is each one of the 
notable personages. This, then, is, as I see it, the design and the 
construction of XXX Cantos. 

The poem is successful in theory; it is, without any doubt, the 
most ambitious poetic conception of our day; and it is so nearly 
successful in execution that fault-finding seems invidious. At the 
same time, there are unmistakable lapses; and it is curious to 
observe that these lapses occur inevitably whenever the poet, 
whether through preoccupation with a detail of fact, or by allowing 
the intensity of his emotion to degenerate into a personal violence, 
drops the persona, steps away, as it were, from the frieze-stage, and 
begins to comment upon the actors directly, as Ezra Pound, to the 
audience. I can account in no other way for the failure of Cantos 
XIV and XV. These Cantos are the Inferno of the poem, and are 
conceived in the manner of the traditional scatological invective. 


U Canto XXV. 
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But for all their vigour (and they are certainly startling!) they carry 
very little conviction. They do not assert: they rant, they snarl. 
One is always conscious of Mr Pound in these Cantos, — of Mr 
Pound as Mr Pound, with scores to pay off, with injuries to redress. 
The invective is personalized. Worse, the intention to shock and 
disgust is childishly apparent. Dante, too, could put his enemies in 
Hell; Dante could shock and disgust; but Dante’s method, even 
when the conception is entirely personal, is always a universaliza- 
tion, unlimited by Dante himself, un-selfconscious. 

Preoccupation with a detail for the detail’s sake accounts for a 
more serious, because more fundamental, failure. An example of 
this tendency may be noticed in the macaronic passage from the 
beginning of Canto XXIII, which I have quoted. Here Mr Pound 
is having a perfectly grand time playing with the various meanings 
of &\vos; apparently these maltreated words have overtones of 
‘emotional association for him--But he has failed to ‘Convey these 
associations to the reader. For the moment he is indulging pure 
pedantry — and not very accurate pedantry, at that. Again, he 
has ceased to assert; he has substituted something unconvincingly 
dead for something convincingly alive. And I would suggest that 
this tendency is fundamental. Mr Pound’s attitude is the pe- 
dantic, unreal attitude. Throughout the poem he has substituted 
book-living for actual life. In spite of his realization of what poetry 
must do, — a realization articulate for ever in the beautiful Kung 
episode, — he has failed to make his poetry meet the test of its own 
formulation: he has failed to assert life because he has chosen only 
a ghost-life, a life at second hand, to assert. 

I have called this poem the greatest conception of our day. Aside 
from what seems to me a fundamental error in attitude, it is a mem- 
orable work. Technically it is nearly faultless; as a craftsman Mr 
Pound is so far in advance of all the rest of us that his book should 
be universally read, if only as a manual of poetic technic. But it is 
much more than splendid writing. It is a gallant proud attempt to 
assert the positive value of experience. It is very nearly the great 


music, ‘fit for the Odes.’ 
Dup.ey Firts 
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Aso Wepnespay. By J. S. Eliot. New York: The 
Fountain Press. 28 pages. $5. 


Every age, as it sees itself, is the peculiarly distracted one: 
its chroniclers notoriously make too much of the variety before their 
own eyes. We are now inclined to see the variety of the past as mere 
turbulence within a fixed unity, and our own surface standardiza- 
tion as the sign of a profound disunity of impulse. We have dis- 
covered that the chief ideas that men lived by from about the 
twelfth to the eighteenth century were absolute and unquestion- 
able, and that the social turmoil of European history was simply 
shortsighted disagreement as to the best ways of making these 
deep assumptions socially good. The temper of literary criticism 
in the past appears to bear out this belief. Although writers were 
judged morally, no critic expected the poet to give him a morality. 
The standard of judgment was largely unconscious; a poem was a 
piece of free and disinterested enjoyment for minds mature enough 
— that is, convinced enough of a satisfactory destiny — not to 
demand of every scribbler a way of life. Dante invented no formula 
for society to run itself by; he only used a ready-made one. Turn to 
the American Humanists, and you will find that literature is the 
reflection of a secular order that must be controlled. But Mr. John 
Dos Passos has been far-sighted enough to detect the chief aim of 
modern criticism of nearly every school. This is: to give up the 
European and “‘belle-lettristic”’ dabbling with the arts, and all that 
that involves, and to study the American environment with a view 
to making a better adaptation to it. 

To discuss the merits of such a critical outlook lies outside my 
argument. It would be equally pointless to attempt an appraisal of 
any of its more common guides to salvation, including the uncom- 
mon one of the Thirty-nine Articles, which have been subscribed to 
by Mr. T. S. Eliot, whose six poems published under the title “Ash 
Wednesday” are the occasion of this review. For it is my thesis 
that, in a discussion of Mr. Eliot’s poetry, his doctrine has little to 
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command interest in itself. Yet it appears that the poetry, notwith- 
standing the amount of space it gets in the critical journals, receives 
less discussion each year. The moral and religious attitude behind it 
has been related to the Thirty-nine Articles, to an intellectual 
position that Eliot has defended in prose. The poetry and the prose 
are taken together as evidence that the author has made a rather 
inefficient adaptation to the modern environment; or at least he 
doesn’t say anything very helpful to the American critics in their 
struggles to adapt themselves. It is an astonishing fact that, in an 
atmosphere of “‘aesthetics,” there is less discussion of poetry in a 
typical modern essay on that fine art than there is in Johnson’s 
essay on Denham. Johnson’s judgment is frankly moralistic, but he 
seldom capitulates to a moral sentiment because it flatters his own 
moral sense. He requires the qualities of generality, invention, and 
perspicuity. He hates Milton for a regicide, but his judgment of 
“Paradise Lost” is the most disinterested in English criticism. Mr. 
Eliot’s critics are a little less able each year to see the poetry for 
Westminster Abbey; the wood is all trees. 

I do not pretend to judge how far our social and philosophical 
needs justify this prejudice, which may be put somewhat sum- 
marily as follows: all forms of human action, economics, politics, 
even poetry, and certainly industry, are legitimate modes of salva- 
tion, but the more historical religious mode is illegitimate. It is 
sufficient here to point out that the man who expects to find salva- 
tion in the latest lyric or a well-managed factory will not only not 
find it there; he is not likely to find it anywhere else. If a young 
mind is incapable of moral philosophy, a mind without moral 
philosophy is incapable of understanding poetry. For poetry, of all 
the arts, demands a serenity of view and a settled temper of the 
mind, and most of all the power to detach one’s own needs from the 
experience set forth in the poem. A moral sense so organized sets 
limits to the human enterprise, and is content to observe them. 
But if the reader lack this sense, the poem will be only a body of 
abstractions either useful or irrelevant to that body of abstractions 
already forming, but of uncertain direction, in the reader’s mind. 
This reader will see the poem chiefly as biography, and he will 
proceed to deduce from it a history of the poet’s case, to which he 
will attach himself if his own case resembles it; if it doesn’t, he will 
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reject it. Either way, the quality of the poem is ignored. But I will 
return to this in a moment. 

The reasoning that is being brought to bear upon Mr. Ehiot’s 
recent verse is as follows: Anglo-Catholicism would not at all 
satisfy me; therefore, his poetry declines under its influence. More- 
over, the poetry is not contemporaneous; it doesn’t solve any labor 
problems; it is special, personal, and it can do us no good. Now the 
poetry is special and personal in quality, which is one of its merits, 
but what the critics are really saying is this — that his case-history 
is not special at all, that it is a general form of possible conduct that 
will not do for them. To accept the poetry seems to amount to 
accepting an invitation to join the Anglican Church. For the as- 
sumption is that the poetry and the religious position are identical. 
If this were so, why should not the excellence of the poetry induce 
them to join the Church, in the hope of writing as well, since the 
irrelevance of the Church to their own needs makes them reject the 
poetry? The answer is, of course, that both parts of this fallacy 
are common. There is an aesthetic Catholicism, and there is a 
Communist-economic rejection of art because it is involved with 
the tabooed mode of salvation. 

The belief is that Mr. Eliot’s poetry is a simple record of the 
relation of his personality to an environment, and it witnesses the 
powerful modern desire to judge an art scientifically, practically, 
industrially; according to how it works. The poetry is viewed as a 
pragmatic result, and it has no use. Now a different heredity-en- 
vironment combination would give us, of mechanical necessity, 
a different result, a different quantity of power to do a different and 
perhaps better work. Doubtless this is true. But there is something 
disconcerting in this simple solution to the problem when it is 
looked at more closely. Two vastly different records or case-histo- 
ries might give us, qualitatively speaking, very similar results: 
Baudelaire and* Eliot have in common many qualities but xo 
history. Their “results” have at least the common features of irony, 
humility, introspection, reverence — qualities fit only for con- 
templation and not for judgment according to their desirability in 
our own conduct. 

It is in this, the qualitative sense, that Eliot’s poetry has been, I 
believe, misunderstood. In this sense, the poetry is special, per- 
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sonal, of no use, and highly distinguished. But it is held to be a 
general formula, not distinct from the general formula that Eliot 
subscribed to when he went into the Church. 

The form of the poems in “‘Ash Wednesday” is lyrical and soli- 
tary, and there is almost none of the elaborate natural description 
and allusion which gave “The Waste Land” a partly realistic and 
partly symbolic character. These six poems are a brief moment of 
religious experience in an age that believes religion to be a kind of 
defeatism and puts its hope for man in finding the right secular 
order. The mixed realism and symbolism of “The Waste Land” 
issued in irony. The direct and lyrical method of the new poems 
creates the simpler aesthetic quality of humility. The latter quality 
comes directly out of the former, and there is a nice continuity in 
Mr. Eliot’s work. 

In “The Waste Land” the prestige of our secular faith gave to 
the style its peculiar character. This faith was the hard, coherent 
medium through which the discredited forms of the historic re- 
ligions emerged only to be stifled; the poem is at once their vindica- 
tion and defeat. They are defeated in fact, as a politician may be 
defeated by the popular vote, but their vindication consists in the 
withering irony that their subordinate position casts upon the 
modern world. 

The typical scene is the seduction of the typist by the clerk, 
in ““The Fire Sermon.” Perhaps Mr. J. W. Krutch has not dis- 
cussed this scene, but a whole generation of critics have, and from a 
viewpoint that Mr. Krutch has recently made popular: the seduc- 
tion betrays the romantic disillusion of the poet. The mechanical, 
brutal scene shows what love really is — that is to say, what it is 
scientifically, since science is Truth; it is only an act of practical 
necessity, for procreation. The telling of the story by the Greek 
seer, who is chosen from a past of illusion and ignorance, permits 
the scene to become a satire on the foolish values of the past. The 
values of the past were absurd and false; the scientific Truth is 
both true and bitter. This is the familiar romantic dilemma, and 
the critics have read it into the scene from their own romantic 
despair. 

There is none in the scene itself. The critics, who being in the 
state of mind I have described are necessarily blind to an effect of 
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irony, have mistaken the symbols of an ironic contrast for the terms 
of a philosophic dilemma. Mr. Eliot knows too much about classical 
irony to be overwhelmed by a doctrine in literary biology. For the 
seduction scene shows, not what man is, but what for a moment he 
thinks he is; in other words, the clerk stands for the secularization 
of the humane and qualitative values in the modern world. And the 
meaning of the contrast between Tiresias and the clerk is not dis- 
illusion, but irony. The scene is a masterpiece; perhaps the most 
profound vision that we have of modern man. 

The importance of this scene as a key to the intention of “‘Ash 
Wednesday” lies in the moral identity of humility and irony and in 
an important difference between them artistically. Humility is 
subjective, a quality of the moral character, an habitual attitude. 
Irony is the particular and objective instance of humility — that is, 
it is an event or situation which induces humility in the mind of a 
spectator; it is that arrangement of experience, either premeditated 
by art or accidentally appearing in the affairs of men, which per- 
mits to the spectator an insight superior to that of the actor, and 
shows him that the practical formula, the special ambition, of the 
actor is bound to fail. Humility is thus the self-respect proceeding 
from a sense of the folly of men in their desire to dominate a natural 
force or situation. The seduction scene is the picture of the modern 
and dominating man. The cleverness and the pride of conquest of 
the “small house agent’s clerk” are the badge of science, bumptious 
practicality, overweening secular faith. The very success of his 
conquest witnesses its aimless character; it succeeds as a wheel 
succeeds in turning; he can only do it over again. 

His own failure to understand his position is irony, and the poet’s 
insight into it is humility. This is essentially the poetic attitude, an 
attitude that Mr. Eliot has been approaching with increasing purity. 
It is not that his recent verse is better or more exciting than that of 
the period ending with ‘“‘The Waste Land.” Actually it is less 
spectacular and less complex in subject-matter; for Eliot less fre- 
quently objectifies his leading emotion, humility, into irony. His 
form is simple, expressive, homogeneous, and direct, and without 
the usual elements of violent contrast. 

There is a single ironic passage in “‘Ash Wednesday,” and signifi- 
cantly enough it is the first stanza of the first poem. This passage 
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presents objectively the poet as he thinks himself for the moment to 
be. It establishes that humility towards his own merit which sets 
the whole mood of the poems that follow. And the irony has been 
overlooked by the critics because they take the stanza as a literal 
exposition of the latest phase of the Eliot “case-history” — at a 
time when, in the words of Mr. Edmund Wilson, “his psychological 
plight seems most depressing.” Thus, here is the pose of a Titan too 
young to be weary of strife, but weary of it nevertheless: 


Because I do not hope to turn again 

Because I do not hope 

Because I do not hope to turn 

Desiring this man’s gift and that man’s scope 
I no longer strive to strive towards such things 
(Why should the aged eagle stretch its wings?) 
Why should I mourn 

The vanished power of the usual reign? 


If the six poems are taken together as the focus of a specific 
religious emotion, the opening stanza, instead of being a naive 
personal “confession,”’ becomes only a modest but highly effective 
technical performance. This stanza has two features that are neces- 
sary to the development of the unique imagery which distinguishes 
the religious emotion of ““Ash Wednesday”’ from any other reli- 
gious poetry of our time and which, in fact, probably makes it the 
only valid religious poetry we have. The first feature is the regular 
yet halting rhythm, the smooth uncertainty of movement which 
may either proceed to greater regularity or fall away into improv- 
isation. The second feature is the imagery itself. It is trite; it 
echoes two familiar passages from English poetry. But the quality 
to be observed is this: it is secular imagery. It sets forth a special 
ironic emotion, but this emotion is not identified with any specific 
experience. The imagery is thus perfectly suited to the character of 
the rhythm. The stanza is a device for getting the poem under way, 
starting from a known and general emotion,inamonotonous rhythm, 
for a direction which to the reader is unknown. The ease, the absence 
of surprise, with which Mr. Eliot brings out the subject to be “‘dis- 
cussed” is admirable. After some further and ironic deprecation of 
his worldly powers, he goes on: 
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And pray to God to have mercy upon us 

And pray that I may forget 

These matters that with myself I too much discuss 
Too much explain 


We are being told, of course, that there is to be some kind of dis- 
course on God, or a meditation; yet the emotion is still general. 
The imagery is even flatter than before; it is imagery at all only in 
that special context; for it is the diction of prose. And yet, subtly 
and imperceptibly, the rhythm has changed; it is irregular and 
labored. We are being prepared for a new and sudden effect, and 
it comes in the first lines of the second poem: 


Lady, three white leopards sat under a juniper-tree 

In the cool of the day, having fed to satiety 

On my legs my heart my liver and that which had been contained 
In the hollow round of my skull. And God said 

Shall these bones live? shall these 

Bones live? 


From here on, in all the poems, there is constant and sudden 
change of rhythm, and there is a corresponding alternation of two 
kinds of imagery — the visual and tactile imagery common to all 
poetry and without significance in itself for any kind of experience, 
and the traditional religious symbols. The two orders are inextri- 
cably fused. 

It is evident that Mr. Eliot has hit upon the only method now 
available of using the conventional religious image in poetry. He 
has reduced it to metaphor, to the plane of sensation. And corre- 
sponding to this process, there are images of his own invention 
which he almost pushes over the boundary of sensation into ab- 
stractions, where they have the appearance of conventional sym- 
bols. The passage I have quoted above is an example of this: for the 
“Lady” may be a nun, or even the Virgin, or again she may be a 
beautiful woman; but she is presented, through the serious tone of 
the invocation, with all the solemnity of a religious figure. The fifth 
poem exhibits the reverse of the process; it begins with a series of 
plays on the Logos, which is the most rarefied of all the Christian 
abstractions, and succeeds in creating an illusion of sensation by 
means of a broken and distracted rhythm: 
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If the lost word is lost, if the spent word is spent 
If the unheard, unspoken 

Word is unspoken, unheard; 

Still is the unspoken word, the word unheard, 
The word without a word, the Word within 

The world and for the world... . 


ALLEN TATE 
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Tue Reaim or Marter. Book Second of Realms of 
Being. By George Santayana. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 209 pages. $3.50. 


The psyche of a philosopher, the habit, in a man’s mind, of in- 
finite fidelity to the substance of things as they are reflected or 
expressed in spirit, is perhaps the rarest of all psyches; it does not 
populate the technical expert who most often passes by that name, 
nor yet the thinker of grave thoughts. To one not a philosopher, 
and so likely to ask too much of it rather than too little, what 
goes today by the name of professional philosophy is barren read- 
ing: it is not fertile in wisdom: it seems as far from the hard pre- 
dicaments of the senses which gave it birth as mathematical phys- 
ics from the sensible aspects of the land. So readers run to H. G. 
Wells, the Very Reverend Dean of St. Paul’s, or the lesser Bertrand 
Russell. There is more philosophy, unconscious as it is, in the 
rejection of philosophy, even by the ignorance of instinct, than in 
the resort to these gentlemen. But the extreme flight is unneces- 
sary; it is flight from a bogey. There are the older classics of philos- 
ophy, and there is Santayana who works in their tradition; that 
tradition by means of which a man who has it may live en philosophe. 

En Philosophe! a French phrase: we think of La Bruyére, of La 
Rochefoucauld; and if we think of Plato and his Socrates, and 
Aristotle, and Democritus, and in the background Lucretius and 
Spinoza, all at the same time, we shall have made a good beginning 
for an image of Santayana. — Unfortunately we are not brought 
up to think of these men, unless, contrary to present supposition, 
we are philosophers; we are content to use their names only, con- 
ventional tropes in the facile verse of education. The idea of nat- 
ural philosophy is foreign to us, like the use of our senses. We 
consider philosophy, as most of us consider all the kinds of knowl- 
edge, as a structure sufficient in itself, either without relation to 
the world we live in or equal to it. Natural philosophy is different; 
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it is morals primarily and judges the human predicament, but in so 
doing is bound to discover as clearly as possible the conditions on 
earth of that predicament. Its method is wisdom; its instruments 
insight and intuition, shrewdness and common sense; and its end 
is a kind of poetry. It is all that we are conscious of in its finest 
form. It is spirit. Santayana is a moral philosopher. 

Realms of Being, of which this is the third volume, is a work of 
natural or moral philosophy; but the author’s morals are not 
founded in heaven nor lost in any metaphysic. His creation, his 
Eden, is matter and man’s experience of it. He interprets not the 
will of man but the will of matter. ““The dominance of matter in 
every existing being, even when that being is spiritual, is the great 
axiom of materialism, to which this whole book is only a corollary. 
. . . Matter is no model devised by the human imagination, like 
Egyptian atoms of the laws of physics, but is a primeval plastic 
substance of unknown potentiality, perpetually taking on new 
forms; the gist of materialism being that these forms are all passive 
and precarious, while the plastic stress of matter is alone creative 
and, as far as we can surmise, indestructible.” 

Either you can swallow this, and understand it, or, because of 
some radical vice in your senses, some eccentric antipathy in your 
heart, you cannot swallow it. If you cannot swallow it the whole 
of Santayana’s doctrine is lost to you. He will seem, as a philos- 
opher, as thin, as frivolous, as La Rochefoucauld; and as useful in 
conversation. You will rejoice or take offence in his periphery. If 
you rejoice you will do so for poor reasons, for you will have no 
notion what his brilliance illuminates. If you are offended you will 
do better, though your personal loss will be even greater; for you 
will have been at least logical and have rejected the sauce with the 
meat which it livened. It is a matter of the chemistry of digestion. 
Some live on sweets, some on substitutes. 

Santayana is never brilliant for nothing, at least not nowadays; 
his brilliance is never a waste. He thinks that way; with his senses, 
his imagination, in the midst of the human predicament. As life is a 
trope, which is to say a habit, of matter, so thought is a trope of 
some life. Some of his critics have been lost in the tropes without 
having observed the objects of the tropes. William James used to 
complain of his then colleague, Santayana, that his philosophy had 
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about it an air of rotten ripeness. He also complained voluminously 
of his brother Henry’s novels that they never got anywhere. It is the 
same complaint. William James’ tastes like his philosophy were 
personal; they depended on his personality, like those of any ro- 
mantic and most scientists. In this respect he resembles neither his 
brother nor Santayana, whose styles alone are personal. The trouble 
was that William James wanted philosophy to become action, 
novels to become action: he himself brought the useful word prag- 
matism to the disreputable ruin of commonplace, and the conse- 
quence of his life was that for many morals became an interminable 
sideshow for psychology. Santayana, on the other hand, wanted 
philosophy to give a form to knowledge, and reflect action in the 
spirit, just as Henry James’ great passion was that his characters 
might waken to what life was. Both men wished to bring life to the 
verge of spirit, but without treason to that life. 

With such a conception of the uses of the mind, with such a dis- 
cipline of loyalty to the substance of things, whatever that sub- 
stance was, philosophy for Santayana, and the art of the novel for 
Henry James, necessarily never lost contact with the life surveyed. 
Neither man was ever deceived by the easy ruse of simplicity or by 
the artificial thunder of law. Neither nature nor the life of spirit 
it occasionally fosters in man is bound to take a simple, sympathetic 
form to man’s understanding; merely, man seizes on what is sym- 
pathetic and so easily seized and calls it simple: actually, it is only 
his understanding which is so. Nature, finally, is indecipherable 
except verbally; and spirit, initially, is pure light and play, nature’s 
self-illumination. Nature and spirit may be known by experience, 
in feeling; and the knowledge may be organized and discussed in 
terms of that residue of experience, common sense; and the knowl- 
edge of that knowledge, so to speak, may be expressed in poetry. 
The point is that every discussion and every expression must, to 
be profitable in truth and relevancy, be brought back to the ex- 
perience of the senses. We do this successfully in the pristine poetry 
of everyday action — chiefly because the psyche or habit within 
us is stronger than all our errors and we cannot help ourselves. We 
fail miserably, as a rule, whenever the subject of discussion or ex- 
pression is at all what is loosely called abstract — that is, separate 
from the immediate prospect of the senses. 
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We fail because our poetry is bad; the poem of our thoughts, the 
drama of decision, reflects only a sympathetic, simple convention. 
Hardly a rudimentary feeling, if it deals with obscure or unusual 
matter, but is corrected by subsequent history; and that correction 
is commonly the substitution of a more complex, less sympathetic 
convention for that which was instinctively undertaken. In other 
words, we make the matter more concrete; we bring our senses to 
terms with the matter, and modify our feelings, and so our poetry, 
accordingly. 

This is the labour of Santayana; it should be the labour of any 
philosopher — varying only in degree with the field chosen. The 
philosopher should be a good poet, with his eye on the object, what- 
ever his particular object may be. Most philosophers in recent 
centuries have accidentally limited themselves, in the enthusiasm 
of logical discovery, to the field of method — to a technique of 
knowledge either idealistic or, in late generations, scientific. We 
have been left for our wisdom to the poets. 

It is a good judgment upon a philosophy to see what sort of 
poetry it helps produce. There is Shelley, for a mean example, and 
so far as the “philosophy” in his verse is concerned, Shelley is 
surely Arnold’s angel in a void. Coleridge is a worse example in 
that as a poet he was wrecked entirely upon the rocks of trans- 
cendental idealism, so that his mind worked only fitfully. Much 
that is impossibly barbarous in Whitman is certainly due to the 
influence of Professor Babbitt’s demon the “philosophy” of 
Rousseau. 

As it happens, Santayana has himself examined Shelley and 
Whitman; and he has also, in a single volume, written of the phi- 
losophy at the heart of Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe, and has 
shown with great clarity how the comparative failure of Dante 
and Goethe is due to the ill effects of incomplete philosophies 
which were themselves bad poetry — poetry not in accord with the 
senses that fed it, but which distorted or concentrated upon some 
single insight, some profound purview, into human life, and allo- 
cated to it passions and feelings over which it could assert no 
natural mastery. The life of reason was made artificially to exist 
divorced from the life of reality. 

Santayana’s philosophy is a true marriage of the two; the sacra- 
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ment is of the spirit; the mystery it expresses, matter. The five 
volumes of The Life of Reason made a survey of the uses to which 
the European mind has been put in common sense, society, religion, 
art, and science. The work was not a system but an informative 
meditation, a dramatic poem. Realms .of Being, which with its 
prefatory Scepticism and Animal Faith will presumably take five 
volumes, is a system of philosophy dealing with the nature, condi- 
tions, uses, and meaning of the mind itself and its knowledge, as 
these are expressed in the realms of essence, matter, truth, and 
spirit. There is nothing peculiar to the system but the beauty and 
verve with which it is written; it contains nothing foreign to com- 
mon sense except that it persistently illuminates it; it exhibits 
no difficulties to the meditative reader other than the difficulties 
inherent in matter and spirit themselves — ultimate mystery and 
ultimate spontaneity. It is possible, in reading it, to consider one’s 
self at the same time thinking en philosophe and feeling as a poet; 
a combination rare, but absolutely essential, to natural philosophy. 

Santayana is possessed, besides his native animal psyche, by the 
psyche of a philosopher. ‘“‘The psyche is the specific form of physi- 
cal life, present and potential, asserting itself in any plant or ani- 
mal. . . . The psyche is so much of us, and of our works, as is our 
own doing. . . . All the themes and passions of spirit, however 
spiritual or immaterial in themselves, celebrate the vicissitudes of a 
natural psyche, like a pure poet celebrating the adventures of lovers 
and kings.” 

Santayana is such a pure poet, and his poetry judges his philos- 
ophy. Neither the poetry nor the philosophy will necessarily suit 
anyone else on earth; but the two suit him perfectly. 


R. P. BLackmur 
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FLowerinec Jupas. By Katherine Anne Porter. Har- 
court, Brace and Co. Primavera Editions. Edition 
limited to six hundred copies. $2.50. 


Miss Porter’s book contains six stories, Maria Concepcién, 
Magic, Rope, He, The Filting of Granny Weatherall, and Flowering 
Judas, arranged in this order, which is the order of composition. 
Of these six tales, three deal with themes that are sharply limited. 
Magic, for example, tells of a prostitute who leaves a brothel 
because of brutal treatment from the proprietress and returns 
ostensibly as the result of a charm worked upon her in her absence, 
actually, one suspects, because of her physical exhaustion. What one 
has, however, is a static sketch of the brothel, the beating, the 
departure, the charm, the return. It is a good sketch, but it is 
nothing more. Rope, which is composed almost entirely in dialogue 
presented as indirect discourse, gives the rise and fall of a quarrel 
between a husband and wite, a quarrel that appears to be wholly 
the result of nervous fatigue. The timing is skillful; the details are 
admirable; but the quarrel remains a quarrel, presented in an 
almost crystalline fashion, indeed, but with no very wide implica- 
tions. The next story, He, deals with a half-wit boy in a family 
benumbed by his presence; it is moving, but it is primarily a study 
in disease; one feels of this story as of the two preceding that it was 
intended to be an object of curiosity, a brilliantly executed fictive 
knick-knack, rather than a general symbol of experience. 

Despite this objection, the three stories are written with such 
skill that they would suffice to give Miss Porter a very respectable 
place among contemporary fictionists; but they have probably 
been surpassed in some measure by one or two writers of lesser 
talents, notably by Mr. Morley Callaghan, who, at his best (Last 
Spring They Came Over, A Cocky Young Man, A Girl with Ambition), 
displays an irony in handling subjects roughly comparable to those 
of Rope and of He that is at once infinitely discreet and cruelly 
devastating. Mr. Callaghan’s irony exists in what one might call 
a pure state and can be applied to his limited subjects with extreme 
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precision; Miss Porter’s irony is inseparable from a very complex 
attitude, an attitude that is usually intensely tragic (in the most 
respectable sense of the word), that always, at any rate, involves 
much more than irony, and that requires a subject capable of carry- 
ing a considerable weight of feeling — when her irony is applied to 
such a subject as that of Rope, one feels, slightly, at least, that the 
irony is dragging a little too much else with it; and that the actual 
theme of the story is not quite an adequate embodiment of the 
tension one feels in the atmosphere. There is neither the ironic de- 
tachment of Mr. Callaghan nor the complete absorption of the 
author in the symbol that occurs in Miss Porter’s more ambitious 
tales. 

Maria Concepcién, the earliest story included, is much richer than 
the three which follow it. It is the story of a Mexican girl who kills a 
rival for her husband’s love. Such a story told by one of the con- 
temporary objectivists, of whom Mr. Hemmingway is the most 
popular and Mr. Callaghan the most distinguished representative, 
would probably have been given as nearly as possible from the 
point of view of the peasants themselves, perhaps in terms of their 
bare words and actions. Mr. Callaghan does this in Soldier Harmon, 
the story of a Sadistic pugilist. The norm toward which this sort of 
thing tends, I suppose, is something like Little Black Sambo or the 
Sunbonnet Babies. Miss Porter follows the older tradition of 
treating her characters as important symbols, that is, from the 
point of view of the intelligent human; the story actually deals 
with her own feelings about the feelings of her people. This does not 
mean that she appears on the stage in person; her relationship to 
the story is felt in the quality of the perception. She has such prece- 
dent as the works of Hardy and Graham, to mention no others. 
Mr. Callaghan’s only contribution, in his own name, to such stories, 
and it is a contribution he has made rather seldom, is, as I have 
said, his chemically pure irony. 

Maria Concepcion is technically straight narrative, marred a 
little by over-decoration. The last two stories in the book, The 
filting of Granny Weatherall, and Flowering Fudas, employ a 
convention that makes for greater concentration, the convention 
of revery alternating with perceptions of the present. It is, however, 
a convention, rigidly controlled by the author, with no surrender on 
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her part to a psychological flux, no weakening of her powers of 
selection and arrangement. The perceptions of the present, in- 
cluding a good deal of conversation, give the setting and the actual 
narrative progression that takes place between the first sentence and 
the last. The revery provides another dimension, the background 
and antecedent history. In this manner The Filting of Granny 
Weatherall presents completely in some twenty-two pages the rich 
and tragic career of an old woman, along with a portrait of her 
household as they are gathered about her deathbed. There is no 
excess of simplification, no summary, no omission. The story is as 
complete and powerful as a fine poetic drama. Flow zring Fudas, 
with which most of the readers of this review will be fe.miliar, covers 
as much ground, quite as successfully, though the actual length of 
time involved is considerably less. Theft, a story unfortunately 
omitted from this volume, but available in Mr. O’Brien’s collection 
for 1930, raises to intense seriousness a device employed in Rope, 
that of using a simple occurrence as the ineluctable allegory of 
things much greater than itself, and yet of making that occurrence 
so real in itself that the obviousness of the allegory, far from being 
a weakness, is a source of tremendous strength. I can think off- 
hand of no one who has succeeded in doing anything quite like it. 
Theft, again, employs a straight narrative method, but is much 
swifter and much more intense than Maria Concepcion. Theft and 
the last two stories in the book seem to me to be major fiction. I 
can think of no living American who has written short stories at 
once so fine in detail, so powerful as units, and so mature and in- 
telligent in outlook, except W. C. Williams; and one can make that 
exception for but one, I believe, of his compositions, The Destruc- 
tion of Tenochtitlan. Even the Declamations of Mr. Kenneth Burke, 
if they are to be regarded as fiction, fall short of Miss Porter in 
firmness of detail and in organic progression. 
Yvor WINTERS 
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My Turrry Years’ War: An Autobiography. By 
Margaret Anderson. New York, Covici, Friede. 1930. 
$3.00. 

Tue STRANGE DEATH OF PRESIDENT Harpine. From 
the Diaries of Gaston B. Means, as told to May Dixon 
Thacker. New York, Guild Publishing Corporation. 
1930. $3.50. 

How To Commir a Murpver. By Danny Abearn. New 
York, Ives Washburn. 1930. $2.50. 

Men, MarriacE AND Me. By Peggy Hopkins Foyce. 
New York, The Macaulay Company. 1930. $2.50. 
VacaBonD Dreams Come True. By Rudy Vallée. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 1930. 


$2.50. 


The professional qualities of these books and their authors pre- 
sent something of a problem to a reviewer who has lacked the ad- 
vantages of their milieu, for any one who has not sat in at the poi- 
soning of a President or made a practice of murder, who has yet to 
be married, not once, but over and again, who could not croon, or 
play the saxophone, or edit the Little Review even if he were to try, 
must be careful not to be cocksure on these subjects. Yet detach- 
ment discovers in all these books a common quality that their titles 
and authors might never suggest: all five of them are samples of the 
society of a country still rich enough to talk the nonsense of equality 
and liberty, still smug with the satisfaction of quick success, and 
still more addicted to the narcotic habit of reading to kill time. 
In a land where one kind of success is apparently just as good as 
any other — where flying the Atlantic is as fine a thing as fighting 
ignorance, and selfishness, and cruelty — these authors have gam- 
bled for admiration with the lazy and pretentious, who prevail by 
sheer weight and numbers. Any knot of psychologists would label 
these ladies and gentlemen exhibitionists, but the final cause of 
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these books (apart from the laudable desire to serve humanity by 
instruction) was probably hard cash. 

Three of these books, readers ought to be warned, were written by 
“ghosts,” two of these familiar spirits remaining anonymous; with 
each volume comes at least one photograph of the author (Miss or 
Mrs. Joyce being confined to the jacket); in two of the narratives 
the customary use of quotation marks is dispensed with, and no- 
where are the necessities of dates and circumstances any too keenly 
respected. The reviewer has listed the works, at the head, in the 
order of their actual importance. 

Vagabond Dreams Come True is an autobiographical glorification 
of two great triumphs of modern ingenuity, the radio and the 
saxophone; its author, born in Maine, graduated at Yale, started in 
Boston, and finished off in New York about 1928, needs no intro- 
duction — as local heroes used to say of obscure politicians. Mr. 
Vallée assures his readers in a foreword that he has made this book 
himself in spite of a nineteen-hour daily schedule; he dedicates 
it to eight mothers, inserts Miss Diven’s poem on himself as the 
scourge of husbands, and tacks on at the end a facsimile of the 
mayor of Westbrook’s proclamation for a holiday in his honor. 
“People tell me,” writes Mr. Vallée, “that success is fragile, and 
that the slightest indiscreet action on my part would mean the 
end” — reflecting perhaps on the painful fall of Fatty Arbuckle 
some years since — but goes on comfortably to conclude that as 
long as the band delivers the goods, “the end” will never come. 

Parents doubtful as to what to do with their children, as well as 
students of education, ought to read the chapter “Did College 
Help Me?” a most unusual question for a graduate of Yale. Mr. 
Vallée’s skill at applying the benefits of a “course that gave me a 
little of everything” to the practical problems of life (his course in 
psychology taught him when and where to play what music) will 
delight the unregenerate and injudicious. Opposite a photograph of 
Mr. Vallée in the Yale Bowl (1926) stands this paragraph: 


“ Although for my own part the native talents that came to me through 
inheritance are greatly responsible for my achievements, I feel that my 
college training has helped me in many ways that I know of and many 
more that I am not directly aware of. Certainly a college training has 
never hurt an individual.” 
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If Mr. Vallée reads something like a jazzed-up edition of the 
works of Calvin Coolidge, Peggy Hopkins Joyce is a sober version of 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. The ghost in question, quarrelling with 
Miss Joyce, it is said, over the printed values placed on jewels, 
arranged Men, Marriage and Me in the form of a diary, interrupting 
the sequence now and then with italicized synopses of courtships 
and excursions. At the beginning of Chapter 30 readers are sup- 
posed to transfer themselves (with the aid of the “editor”) from the 
fiction of the unconscious diary to the conscious confessions; Peggy, 
we are told, is now writing for publication. Incidentally, this chap- 
ter, “Aladdin Offers Me His Heart,” a boastful record of gold-dig- 
ging, contains the most amusing pages in the whole book (236- 
237), Miss Joyce’s “definition of the perfect husband” — “any- 
thing but poor and fat” —in ten paragraphs. From the midst of 
maudlin sentiment about farms, mothers, and nunneries, actors’ 
quarrels, and diamond tiaras and casual entries such as “Tuesday. 
A boy named Stewart, really very nice, sent me some flowers in a 
pot of earth called tulips” (94), these ten rules for what a man 
should be (“It is very tiring to have to look at a husband early in 
the morning”’) are the best of the wit and wisdom of Peggy. 

Any one eager to seek happiness through liberty and “beat the 
rap” meanwhile, will have to do more than read Danny Ahearn. 
How to Commit a Murder contains no information that careful 
readers of newspapers could not dig out of New York reporting or 
reform investigations of vice. Lack of the specific impairs the value 
of this kind of book: “Before he signed the contract for his book 
Ahearn stipulated that he was to mention no names and to give 
away no secrets regarding individuals in or out of his own society” 
(17). Any reader will understand the very good reasons for the 
author’s reticences, but just there arises the difficulty of making the 
confessions of criminals sound convincing. Daniel Defoe could 
have made this book over a week-end, cluttering it with minute 
details picked up out of newspapers, slipping characters into the 
places of abstractions, doing as well with the verisimilitude of his 
dialogue as this East Side Daniel did, dictating in the presence of 
“two witnesses.” Of the final product the editor, “J. S. C.,”’ writes 
somewhat discouragingly: “Ahearn shows us clearly, although en- 
tirely unconsciously, the futility of trying to reform anyone who, 
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with a background such as his, has successfully engaged in crime 
before his first conviction.” The scene of this story is the criminal’s 
paradise of big cities; Chinamen, stool-pigeons, and women are the 
hero’s pet aversions, and a “criminal Credo” prefaces a career 
which extends all the way from the trifling misdemeanor of robbing 
a jewelry store to the rather more serious business of killing a “ bull- 
dozer.” Just how Mr. Ahearn can square this book (to which he per- 
sonally devoted the evenings of three weeks) with his motto of 
keeping his bowels open and his mouth shut, is a question. Perhaps 
the quiet retirement of a professional gambler permits of freedom of 
speech — at any rate, the story concludes “From now on I intend 
to gamble. I’ll gamble until the day I die. (And then, as if conver- 
sion had overcome him:) From now on my motto is: Plenty of 
women, plenty of cabarets, and plenty of gambling, with booze on 
the side.” If manners of moralists encourage vice, certainly pastimes 
of criminals prompt thoughts of refuge in virtue — or the look of it. 


Of the three men, feeble, fatuous, and futile who have lived in the 
White House since Andrew Mallon assumed the power of the presi- 
dency on March 5, 1921, certainly Warren Gamaliel Harding, thus 
far, has supplied the most excitement. The Strange Death of Presi- 
dent Harding is the second book based on the late President’s pri- 
vate life, and the axis of the plot of this book is the author of the 
first: Nan Britton. Because this later effort has enjoyed a certain 
success, a dispassionate examination of the credentials of the author 
and his output, is in order. From no point of view is either of these 
satisfactory. Gaston B. Means has been a hired spy since boyhood 
(63-64); after three years in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta he 
emerged in July, 1928, determined to use his “sixteen trunks and 
nine packing cases filled with documents” for the making of a story 
that should “show up” the whole crowd that had double-crossed 
him when he “took the rap” in 1925, expecting to be let off with a 
fine — an odd proceeding, by the way, for a man who boasts that he 
has never trusted any one (108). Not only is the “author’s” char- 
acter smirched with suspicions, but the specimen recommendations 
as to that character are from shady or obscure people like Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, William J. Burns (who himself escaped jail in 
the Sinclair Trial with the skin of his teeth) and Senator George H. 
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Moses of New Hampshire. Moreover, the so-called “documents” 
printed in the Appendix (283-312) are often non-committal and 
even inaccurate. Mr. Means, in the telling of his story, occasionally 
employs the dubious method of fictitious names and circumstances, 
and last, but by no means least, the great majority of his statements 
could be contradicted only by persons now dead. The professional 
detective’s insistence on the strategic importance of his life and 
deeds suggests a touch of paranoia (168 and 188). 

According to Mr. Means (now busily engaged in hunting down 
Bolsheviks somewhere in New York State) he was hired by Mrs. 
Harding (a woman of great will to power, but the victim of a 
star-gazing quack, “Madam X’’) to discover the source of Attorney- 
General Daugherty’s secret and disastrous influence on her hus- 
band. Once having with difficulty been persuaded that Nan Brit- 
ton was her rival, Mrs. Harding, her love for the man she had made 
turned to hate, and still obsessed with anxiety for a “second term,” 
laid her plans for domination of the distracted President by herself, 
“the woman of destiny” (252-253). In San Francisco, at last, real- 
izing that she had learned too late and all was lost, she is supposed 
deliberately to have poisoned Mr. Harding (in the ten-minute ab- 
sence of nurses) in order that he might die with honor (260-261). 
A few days later, Mr. Means would have us believe, she practically 
confessed her act to him, saying that she dreaded impeachment 
within twenty-four hours although the Congress was not even 
in session in August, 1923, and could not have met (except by call of 
the President) until December (264). This book is full of such dis- 
turbing statements, which, like the dates on some of the documents 
(296) are scarcely calculated to reassure the skeptical reader. 

Not only does Mr. Means talk cant (39) but he draws a long bow, 
especially in his elaborate description of the house in Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, and the seven million dollars he would have us 
believe he collected from New York bootleggers by means of a gold- 
fish bowl in the Hotel Vanderbilt (205-207). Before he makes the 
whole country shudder by adding up the secret agents of the Soviets, 
Mr. Means should turn his talent in the direction of tales of mystery 
and travel. That this book should ever have received a serious hear- 
ing, is a severe commentary on public opinion — the only excuse for 
its success being the stout unwillingness of some people ever to be- 
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lieve that anything is ever simple. And certainly the honest impli- 
cation is that the Hardings were not only simple but obvious, that 
the death of the President was the result of worry, acute indigestion, 
and the late chronic good luck of “The Only Party Fit to Govern.” 

Margaret Anderson was born in Columbus, Indiana, and got to 
Paris (and later provincial France) via the Little Review of Chicago 
and New York, 1914-1927. Her mother, against whom she began 
her battle for life (91), was a Christian Scientist; her father (“‘ Dad 
was a poignant man”) “suppressed” himself for success and ulti- 
mately died insane (62-64). This book contains the story of the 
author’s first thirty years of her war on reality, ten years, in fact, of 
her determination to “escape mediocrity and conquer the world;” 
a tall order for a “ magazine-cover girl.”’ The first things to catch the 
attention are the illustrations — almost two dozen photographs of 
various and sundry persons, some of them so remarkable as to be 
memorable, although a gaillard picture of Ernest Hemingway is 
ridiculous and another of Jean Cocteau repellent to the last degree. 
A facsimile of Joyce’s galley-proof and a profile study of Gertrude 
Stein are the best of the lot; that of Mary Garden is decidedly the 
worst. The lack of an index is a curious oversight, for in any volume 
so crammed with personalities as this, friends ought to be able to 
look up references to themselves without having to read about 
other people. Miss Anderson dedicated her book to Georgette 
Leblanc (‘the only human being I have known who has none of the 
human Jétises”’), the second of two women who have vastly influ- 
enced her life, Jane Heap having been the first: 1916-1923. 

This autobiography is a glorification of the Little Review and the 
Mason and Hamlin Piano — the thoroughly amusing concoction of 
a rather high-strung if naive young lady usually laboring under the 
impulse to do and say the unexpected in a conceited, cocksure pala- 
ver of epigrams and sly snobberies. Pictures and opinions of people 
crowd these pages, the chronology of which is often vague and even 
the geography novel (137). Gossip and indiscretion will both enrage 
and gratify readers in every second sentence, and Miss Anderson’s 
occasional concealments will only irritate her victims by showing 
them she knew better. 

Miss Anderson is no genius, even according to her own defini- 
tion of that mysterious power, one third of which, she maintains, is 
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the art of standing in one’s own light (93), but she certainly picked 
and chose her friends with a sharp eye to their success — indeed, 
the /argesse with which she scatters names well-known through in- 
terior circles of New York and Paris, almost leads one to suspect 
that she at one time hunted lions. No matter now: the yokels will 
yearn for bohemia, the converted will feel homesick for a moment, 
and forget. The Little Review is as dead as Queen Anne. But readers 
interested in the “‘bumps” of Miss Anderson will find two excellent 
explanations ready to hand of both her profession (58) and her char- 
acter (123). If they care to see her writing at its best, the description 
of Brookhaven, Long Island (184) will answer the purpose. 

Nonsensical and annoying as Miss Anderson can be, for ten years 
she occupied a position of importance in the printing of the ex- 
tremely new in prose and verse in English. Her descriptions of per- 
sons, contacts, and adventures are accurate if often unbelievable — 
as for instance, the astonishing Baroness Elsa von Freytag von 
Loringhoven (178-179; 210-211), who was once seen flying feath- 
ers from her eyebrows and her toenails. The women, perhaps, are 
done best: the meetings with Emma Goldman and Mary Garden 
are memorable. As for the men, students of megalomania would do 
well to examine the published letters of Ezra Pound (159-172; 
216-217), then wonder if the lady and gentleman are still friends. 

“Tt is a matter for speculation,” wrote Jane Heap in the valedic- 
tory of the Little Review (1927), “whether anyone who has tried 
to get at real answers would dash into print with the results” 
(272). In view of Miss Anderson’s conversion to the system of Mr. 
Orage, who insists that authors are as vulnerable as actors psycho- 
logically (268), there is a kind of pathos in the story of this book. 
Those times are, indeed, a Lost Renaissance — two decades of ad- 
ventures and exotics, of experiments with fine arts and strange 
deaths. The gospel of another Renaissance was also fame, but with 
this difference: its rogues and charlatans, its playboys and its art- 
ists lived with a new liberty in a splendid way — spent life in a 
fashion that our sweet land has yet to learn. 


Stewart MiTrcHELL 
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Tue Proor. By Yvor Winters. New York, Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 1930. $1.00. 


Criticism in Mr. Winters’ case must concern itself with asking 
whether or not his creative strength is yet equal to the task he has 
sét for ie If from the evidence of these poems one is forced to con- 
clude that it is not, the fact remains that in defining that task and 
accepting its burden this poet has taken a distinguished place 
among his contemporaries. He believes that poetry is more than the 
repetition, however beautiful, of old symbols; that it is rather the 
formation in their presence of new attitudes secure and unmistaka- 
ble in themselves; that the basis of poetry is neither metaphysics 
nor “emotion,” but the dynamic perception of life. The sharp 
difficulties faced by any artist who holds this ideal are perhaps only 
partially clear to Winters; at any rate, his effort at surmounting 
them has been only partially successful. 

The poems in this volume are arranged in three divisions, the 
first composed of free verse, the second of sonnets, and the third 
of essays in simple stanzaic forms. It is logical to assume a cor- 
responding chronological order, especially in view of the recent 
wider tendency toward conservatism, but one must guard against 
any immediate inference as to the comparative value of the “later” 
poems. The collection had better be regarded as a record of various 
attempts in various forms of a single, mature sensibility to make 
itself felt by others, and though the relative success or failure of 
each attempt has something to do with the form employed, it 
really rests on broader and more fundamental considerations. 

For our purpose the poems may be grouped decisively under two 
heads: first, those in which Winters is trying to create a sensuous 
reality, second, those in which he is trying to “express an idea.” 
Carefully examined, every poem falls into one or the other of these 
elementary categories. As an example of the first there is Bison: 
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O eye of grief 
O fire of hairy 
earth 


gunpowder 
of the beating 
rock! 


You 
clove the silence 
stared into the sun 
O bed of burning 
horns 


O swarming 
blood that stored black 
honey in your flesh 


thighed with the storm! 


Much could be said concerning the derivation of this rhetoric. The 
theory is well known: instead of using words in their ordinary re- 
lationships one selects and places them (with due regard for the 
page pattern) so that their aggregate effect is that of a single, 
powerful experience, a poem which is in fact a new word, living and 
transcendent, not to be analyzed bit by bit any more profitably 
than “gong” can be analyzed into the letters g, 0, n, g. The in- 
fluence this idea is exerting on poetic method can scarcely be reck- 
oned. Some of the most distinguished verse of our generation has 
been written in obedience to it, and there is in America particularly 
a large group engaged in developing it and in working out its critical 
implications. So far as Winters is one of this group it is neces- 
sary to determine the excellence of his work by the standard of such 
poetry as Hart Crane’s. The poem quoted above, as it is a rep- 
resentative effort in the “dissociative” technique, reveals much of 
Winters’ strength and some of his weakness. Were it not for the 
phrase “clove the silence” one would feel the poem perfectly. The 
vision is genuine and alive, the thing grows and has being and would 
be its own excuse, were it not for that single line in the middle of it, 
with its suggestion of false grandiloquence and aimlessness. The 
same thing happens in other poems where the same unity and in- 
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tensity are present. Those inhibited by strict form are more liable 
than the others to this fault, and indeed scarcely one escapes 
having lines or words obviously dictated by metrical exigency. Any 
one whose interest in the problems of verse is more than academic 
will feel a familiar dissatisfaction with this first stanza of one of 
the better pieces, The Empty Hills: 


The grandeur of deep afternoons, 
The pomp of haze on marble hills, 
Where every whitewalled villa swoons 
Through violence that heat fulfills. . 


There are perhaps two free verse poems free from these amateur 
recrudescences, Ihe Goatherds and November. These are finely 
written. As a descriptive piece the first is superior in point of 
structure and restraint to any post-imagist exercises this reviewer 
has had the privilege of reading. The rest of Winters’ free verse 
fails either in the manner indicated or because of a much more 
serious fault, namely, forced intensity, intensity for its own sake 
sought independent of the vision itself. The worst example of this 
sort of thing is See Los Angeles First, in reading which one’s in- 
herited taste, after having been subjugated to the larger and more 
violent concerns of Mr. Winters at his best, reasserts itself with 
sudden decision. This is not good, one discovers; it is not even 
artistically honest. Itis regrettable that this and other poems tainted 
with the same meretricious quality should have been included 
among the genuinely fine things Winters has to offer. In the 
latter class is a poem, The Fall of Leaves, the technical sufficiency 
of which permits comparison with the best of Hart Crane. Here, 
on an inner frame reminiscent of Robert Frost, the poet has wrought 
a texture sustained, luminous, and moving. It is more than vir- 
tuosity; it is the work of an artist; it is good to read. 

Winters’ metaphysical preoccupations as metaphysical preoccu- 
pations are constantly appearing in the poems where the idea, 
not the substance (there is a clear distinction) predominates. 
Here again it is when his imagery is most concentrated, when he is 
most fortunate in the suggestion of momentous overtones, that the 
poems are most effective. They are least effective when Winters’ 
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ideas of discipline and firmness have coerced him to such dis- 
heartening experiment as Svapshots. This is not, as it is apparently 
meant to be, “‘as metal singing hard, with firmness racked,” but a 
statement robbed by arid formalism of most of the vitality it may 
be supposed to have possessed in the poet’s mind. Far better meta- 
physical verse is The Bitter Moon, which begins as follows: 


Dry snow runs burning 

on the ground like fire — 

the quick of Hell spin on 

the wind. Should I believe 

in this your body, take it 

at its word? I have believed 

in nothing. Earth burns with a 
shadow that has held my 
flesh; the eye is a shadow 

that consumes the mind... . 


And this is marred by two lines which are not greatly maligned by 
isolation from their context: 


Can you feel through Space, 
imagine beyond Time? 


The words “Time” and “mind,” indeed, suffer from repetition 
in Winters’ verse. It is no di§paragémeHt to the depth and gravity 
of Winters’ thinking to note that the poetic resultant of that 
thinking is lessened by an over-reliance on its generalities. A con- 
crete instance of this is the effect on a sonnet, The Fadle, of its 
closing lines, which dissipate a skilfully formed emotion into 
what is, by contrast, almost banality: “The mind alone is mind, 
and it must wait.” 

The sonnets best embody Winters’ poetry of ideas, and are, in 
general, highly admirable. (One regrets, again, that the sonnet to 
Emily Dickinson was included.) But Winters’ most important work 
is that in which he follows the lead of the most important school 
in literature today, and there is a possibility that he may yet pro- 
duce something great and invulnerable as part of the contribution 
that school is making to English poetry. His achievement is already 
worthy of respect. 
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Tue Gates or THE Compass. By Robert Hillyer. 
New York, The Viking Press. 1930. $2.00. 


Such poetry as the best of Mr. Hillyer’s will probably hold an 
assured, if not an eminent, place in English literature. The main- 
tenance of a lyric tradition (by which I mean keeping it alive) 
requires skill and sensitiveness of a high order, not to be decried 
by those whose interest lies in aggressive thrust and experiment. 
The extent to which this sentiment has permeated recent criticism 
appears in the welcome given The Testament of Beauty last year by 
all but the most desperate critics. Hillyer may conceivably come to 
mean for America a personality similar to that of the late poet 
laureate in England: accomplished, venerable, and unpopular. 
But his work will have to grow considerably in power and toughness 
before it can be matched as confidently with the future as can that 
of Jeffers or Frost. The mark of poetic excellence is always beyond 
the easy formulas of technicians or dilettantes, and except for the 
conventional value of any good writing, such formulas are worth 
very little to criticism. I have used “power and toughness” to 
describe in a vague way the quality of greatness which I do not find 
in Hillyer’s poetry; in that sense, in that larger area of meaning, 
it is dangerous to go further. Judgments on matters of lesser impor- 
tance are bound to be made in the course of this review. 

The poems here published are concerned openly with the uni- 
versal questions of love, time, and death as they have been lifted 
from the struggle of man’s senses to an abstract precision and 
force. Hillyer treats these questions gently and carefully. The 
first part of The Gates of the Compass is an attempt to relate the 
memory of the individual to the memory of the race and to assert 
again the ultimate repose and happiness which exists beyond the 
confusion of these shadows. Two incidents in the poet’s childhood 
are selected as symbols of his subjugation to destructive time and 
terrifying space: the first is his sorrow over the sinking of the 
Spanish fleet at Santiago, the second a game of blind man’s buff in 
which he was frightened by being left alone in a dark room. He 1s 
thus led to remember, or imagine he remembers, the old jungle fear 
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in the mind of his savage ancestor, fear of thunder and night. The 
poem has risen from the dream of an individual to the predicament 
of a race. 
O desperate one, 

Will you return to that dank world you left 

Aeons ago, or plunging boldly through it 

Traverse yet farther to that other day 

Which lies beyond it, where the unbroken light 

Before the worlds were, brought you into being. 


The answer, given in a faith few of us can share, has still its old 
enchantment. 


You shall yet see all things that knew the jungle 
Shrink, while the spirit grows till it behold 

This burnt-out planet smaller than an amber 
Whirling from sight along an autumn wind. 


The sound of such an affirmation in the teeth of modern meta- 
physics will be piteous to some, strong to others. Its value as poetry 
has to be determined with reference to such towers of darkness as 
the Ulysses of James Joyce or the fierce alien sorrow of Robinson 
Jeffers. So considered, it must take second rank both in rhetorical 
distinction and spiritual power. In foregoing irony, Hillyer has 
gained a certain fineness and elevation, but he has not transcended 
the larger agony which is the true universal of his age. 

Part Two, Death, presents in simple detail the thoughts and 
images of corruption as they come to most of us, with the loss of 
love and the stupidity of forgetfulness. 


Your loves dared not to think of you a while, 
And then they merely did not think of you. .. . 
The memory of you buried in the heart 

Of one still living softly falls apart. 

Your face upturned against the earth and rain 
Outlasts the image of it in his brain, 

Your phantom tread on stairways of his thought 
Falters, recedes, grows fainter, and is gone. 
Even your senseless immortality 

Of grass rots in the rain. 
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It is evident here that Mr. Hillyer speaks directly to the deep, 
but unsophisticated thinker, and there is an admirable restraint 
and sincerity in his voice. At times this tone is made more ominous 
by a repetitive enjambement which contrasts perhaps too strongly 
with the generally unaffected verse: 


We come with leaden footsteps, we will wake 
You under the midnight, we will wake you under 
The midnight when the world has fallen away. 


But the whole flow of the poem is quietly eloquent and clear. 

In Part Three, Ecstasy, the rhythm depends to a much greater 
extent on the device noted above, here used with the proper 
abandon, and mounting almost to the intensity of Gertrude Stein 
at the end: 


We are the glory, we are the dancers, you 

Will dance with us, you will dance glory with us, 
Over the mountain, over the ocean, over 

The mountain, over the sea, beyond the mountain, 
Beyond the mountain and the sea. Beyond. 


This section is not as successful as the preceding ones, but its light, 
quickened movement serves its purpose in the symphonic structure 
of the poem. From it one passes into the long andante of Love, the 
fourth section. I am not sure what this very imaginative and some- 
what scented narrative means; it is not, at any rate, as good poetry 
as either Memory or Death. The sleeping beauty is wakened after a 
thousand years by the huntsman who dismounts in “a country- 
side bathed in the light of dream.” Together they climb the hill of 
love and recount to each other their adventures in the thousand 
years of their separation: his those of bafflement and struggle with 
worldly and evil forces, hers dreams of him. 

I could not waken to this happiness 

Till you were weary of my counterfeits 

And sought me out and bade me rise, myself, 

None other, so made perfect in your love. 


It appears that this dream paradise could only come true after 
a long ordeal for them both. They rest a while in their perfect happi- 
ness and candor, and then rise and go hand in hand over the second 
hill, toward the evening star. . . . However high its intention may 
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be, it falls into the sentimental. One hears in it the pleasant but 
undisciplined music of Hillyer’s earlier work. One might wish 
that The Gates of the Compass had been left without its final 
movement: incomplete but consistent in quality. 

Besides this long poem, the book contains six sonnets, a Phi 
Beta Kappa Ode composed in 1929, and fourteen lyrics of various 
lengths. The sonnets are competently constructed and make their 
points neatly, but they lack the richness of texture that enables 
fourteen lines to live forever. The best of the short poems is Dead 
Man’s Corner, a closely phrased and restrained war memory with 
more implicit emotional strength than is usual in Hillyer’s 
verse. In the Tidal Marshes would perhaps be the most calmly 
perfect of all ifit were not for an unfortunate technical slump in the 
middle. The Phi Beta Kappa Ode, written in hexameter stanzas, 
contends skilfully with its inspiration but is conquered in the end. 
It is over-stuffed and over-beautiful. 

The book as a whole deserves praise for its constancy of feeling, 
its assurance in a cool philosophy supported by admirable crafts- 
manship in the traditional forms. Of all Hillyer’s poems, these 
tend least to the merely “poetic” or to the academic, and give 
promise of an accomplishment that should endure. 


Rosert FirzGERALD 
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